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his dog Martha at home 
in St John’s Wood, 
London, June 1967 
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Photographs Tom Craig 
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shirt by Dior Homme. Black jeans by Frame 
Denim. Black shoes, McCartney’s own 
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“When shooting Sir Paul McCartney, I worried 
about three things,” says our photographer, no 
stranger to Esquire cover shoots. “What socks 
I was wearing, whether my trousers would fall 
down and what music to play. I mean, what 
do you play the most successful songwriter 
of all time?” (Answer: the hotel’s choice of jazz). 
Based in London, Craig’s work also appears 
in Vanity Fair an6 American Vogue. 


Alexis Petridis 


“I wasn’t expecting to get on with the world 
of high-end hi-fi enthusiasts,” Petridis says. 

“It always struck me as a universe populated 
by people who cared more about technology 
than music, but it took me about 30 seconds 
listening to one of their systems to understand 
why they’re so obsessed with it all.” Esquire's 
music editor is also head rock and pop critic 
for The Guardian. 


David Thomson 


Leading film writer Thomson studies movie 
soundtracks on page 124. “When movie music 
started it seemed like aural illustration,” he 
says. “But the new trick changed us, so now 
many of us walk around with our own ear-pod 
romance - deaf to the real world?” Also 
film critic for New Republic, the contributing 
editor’s book. Moments That Made The 
Movies (Thames & Hudson), is out now. 
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Sanjiv Bhattacharya 


Esquire’s US correspondent investigates 
the man behind hip-hop’s biggest court case 
in his profile of former rap mogul Suge Knight. 
“It’s an intriguing story to cover,” he says. 
“Nothing is quite as it seems, and the plot 
continues to thicken. This trial is going to 
surprise a lot of people.” Bhattacharya’s book. 
Secrets and Wives: The Hidden Worid of 
Mormon Poiygamy (Soft Skull) is out now. 


Johnny Davis 


“The threat of closure was the best thing to 
happen to 6 Music,” says Esquire’s deputy 
editor, who got an inside look at the radio 
station that has brought itself back from the 
brink. “It has never been more up-for-it, 
innovative and, perhaps not uncoincidentally, 
popular.” A former editor of The Face, Davis 
also edits Esquire’s sister titles The Big Biack 
Book and The Big Watch Book. 


Sam Armstrong 


Our pick of the key items for getting through 
the next clothing season is on page 130, shot 
by the London-based photographer. And he’s 
been eyeing up the tan Ralph Lauren sneakers 
in there, as you should, too. “There’s a serious 
risk that they’ll be a staple of my wardrobe 
for quite some time.” Armstrong has shot for 
Vanity Fair, Wired, The Sunday Times and 
The Guardian’s style biannual. The Fashion. 
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EDITOR’S 

LETTER 


THE OTHER DAY, I read a Q&A with the columnist and author 
Caitlin Moran, in which she was tackled on her regular employ- 
ment, in print — and readers of more delicate sensibilities will have 
to forgive me, and her — of the word “cunt”, Moran, rightly Tm sure, 
felt that “cunt” was the mot juste for her purposes, that “cunt” is 
a good, strong English word (all true), and that she intends to carry 
on using it. “I’ll tell you a shit word,” she offered. “Legend.” 

She continued: “When someone goes, ‘He’s a legend,’ it’s usu- 
ally a wanker talking about a cunt.” 

Not for the first time, Moran had made me laugh. And her point 
is worth repeating: only wankers call cunts legends, which is why 
we try to avoid such public bar blokeishness at Esquire. 

It’s not always easy. Fairly regularly, we profile people who are 
routinely, if lazily, described as icons and legends. The NME gives 
an award each year recognising a well-known musician’s Godlike 
Genius, a title that neatly pokes fun at the impulse to make deities 
of famous entertainers, while also elevating already well-remuner- 
ated guitar-pickers to the status of immortals; you might think of 
this as the magazine having its hash cake and eating it. 

For that reason, in this issue, we have assiduously avoided 
referring to anyone we’ve written about as a legend. Even though, 
by anyone’s standards — and with apologies to Caitlin Moran — 
that’s what the man on the cover is. 

But why him, and why now? The answer to that is simple. 
When you are planning a music issue of a magazine — as I was at 
the beginning of this year — you don’t necessarily think of the cover 
star first. You convene meetings (well, one meeting; let’s not go 
crazy), you invite ideas, you commission features, and then you 
wonder who might be a good person to front the whole thing. 

In this case, I thought only: who is the most famous musician in 
the world? And then I happened to see, along with everyone else 
with an internet connection and an interest in pop music, the video 
for the hit single, “FourFiveSeconds”, a simple black-and-white- 
and-double-denim affair, directed by the photographers Inez and 
Vinoodh and starring the hottest female solo artist of the moment, 
Rihanna, and the hottest male solo artist of the moment, Kanye 
West, as well as an unidentified older chap with an acoustic guitar. 

In case we couldn’t persuade the most famous musician in the 
world — whoever that is — to pose for the cover, I wondered who this 
mysterious figure might be? Was he, perhaps, an icon, a hero, a god- 
like genius, who had so far escaped my notice? Could we track him 
down and find out more about him? I set our in-house investigations 
unit on the case and fairly quickly — about four, five seconds. 


I reckon — they came back with their findings. Apparently, in the 
Sixties, said Unknown Musician was in a fairly well regarded band 
that did decent business in the charts here and elsewhere. Since 
then, he’s managed to carve out a passable career as a singer-song- 
writer and master of ceremonies at public events. Worth approach- 
ing as a back-up option, then, in the likely event that Leo Sayer was 
unavailable for interview. (Beggars can’t be choosers.) 

Tm being facetious. Sir Paul McCartney is the most significant 
living composer of popular songs of the past half-century. At the 
risk of sounding like a wanker — or, worse, inadvertently calling 
him a cunt — the man is a total ledge and I can’t really conceive of 
a better person to grace the cover of the Esquire music issue. 

Unless you suffer from a rare form of synesthesia (is there 
another kind?), you can’t hear magazines, just like you can’t smell 
films or see music. If you could, I hope this issue of Esquire would 
sound good. It has music journalism by some of the very best writ- 
ers on the subject: Alexis Petridis on hi-fi obsessives; David Thom- 
son on film scores; Johnny Davis on the heartening success of the 
BBC’s 6 Music; Sanjiv Bhattacharya’s account of the rise and fall of 
hip-hop mogul Suge Knight; plus eye-opening interviews with the 
disco pioneer Giorgio Moroder (doesn’t like dancing, apparently) 
and megastar rapper A$AP Rocky (prolific masturbator, so he says, 
though perhaps this is less of a surprise); one from the American 
Esquire archives: a Q&A with the late BB King; and a round-up of 
10 new artists, lest anyone should think this is a magazine without 
a finger firmly on the pulse of contemporary tastes. 

It’s often said that pop no longer occupies as central a position 
in our lives as it did. I’m not sure about that. In fact, I seem to get 
more, rather than less, affected by pop songs as I get older. It’s true 
that I’m not nearly as emotionally invested in specific bands or per- 
formers as I once was, and that I could no sooner tell you what tune 
is number one in the charts than I could play it on the bagpipes. But 
I haven’t stopped listening — to the old stuff, the new stuff and the 
in-between stuff — and I can’t conceive of a reason I ever will. 

I think 6 Music D J Mark Radcliffe puts it well: “The idea, when 
it was invented, was that pop music was for young people and then 
they would grow out of it; in your mid-thirties you would start lis- 
tening to Mantovani... But I don’t understand this. If, your whole 

life, you’ve been driven to 
find new things you like, 
why would you at any 
point stop? If you’re into 
food, why would you stop 
eating new things? If 
you’re interested in travel, 
why would you stop unless 
you physically couldn’t go 
on? And music, of course, 
is brilliant. Why would 
you lose that?” 

Mark Radcliffe, ladies 
and gentlemen: legend. 


Alex Bilmes 
Editor-in-Chief 



McCartney celebrates “I Want to Hold Your 
Hand” going to No 1 in the US, Paris, 1964 


Sir Paul McCartney is our most significant living composer of popular 
songs and I can’t think of a better person to front Esquire’s music issue 
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Agony 


AA Gill is Esquire’s 

UNCLE 

DYSFUNCTIONAL 


This month, a startling plea for succour from a reader 
afflicted with a really terrible problem — a girlfriend 
who craves sex with him all the bloody time 


Dear Uncle Dysfunctional, 

This may sound like an unusual problem — not the sort of 
thing that most blokes complain about — but my girlfriend 
is driving me mad, demanding sex. All the time. It’s a balls- 
ache. Constantly, she’s got her hands down my pants, and 
hers. “Come on, let’s fuck: there’s an R in the month,” she 
says or, “It’s St Priapus’ Day” or, “Go down on me — Sheffield 
Wednesday just won.” 

“But you don’t even support Wednesday,” I say. 

“I do if they get me off,” she replies. 

Whenever I try to put her off, or at least postpone it, she 
says I’m just intimidated by female sexuality and it’s because 
she’s behaving like an alpha male that I feel belittled. But 
that’s not it. I just don’t find it a turn-on. It’s not sexy. It’s 
boring. It’s like constantly being told to take out the rubbish 
or go and fill the car with petrol — it’s become a chore. I’ve 
just told her I’ve got a headache. It’s so humiliating. 

Tim, South Yorkshire 


OK, Tim, you limp-dick little shag-dodger. Get back in there 
and make her beg for mercy. Munch and lunge till you make 
her eyes roll back in her head. Frot and rock till she’s sitting 
on an ice pack, praying a mantra to the majesty of your tes- 
ticles. Pound the crack of moan till she screams in tongues 
known only to charismatic Alabama churches. Cover her 
with the spume of love till she wants to start a business man- 
ufacturing scented candles that waft the beguiling odour 
of your sweaty taint. Pump her till she’s feeling like a shelf 
of charity shop scatter cushions. Get a grip. Get some dick- 
bone. Clench your pelvic floor muscles. You’re not just let- 
ting this bint goalkeeper off the hook or letting yourself 
down, you’re letting every human with a pair down. Sex is 
a team game: them against us. If you dribble and dive under 
par, if you can’t make the whole 90 minutes, you shouldn’t 
be in the squad. Remember, sex is a game of two halves: the 
top half and the bottom half. There are winners and there 
are losers, and if you don’t feel like a winner then you must 



be the other sort. And if you can’t deliver a weeping multiple 
then get off the minge and let someone who’s got the balls to 
do it have a go. So, Tim, go and knock one out in the bog, and 
consider your position as a man. 

I don’t actually believe any of that but I just wanted to 
know what it feels like to actually write it down. I wanted 
to stream my testosterone locker room. It was fun, but dis- 
gusting. Like eating a box of Krispy Kremes while watch- 
ing Saudi Arabian porn: weird at the time but you feel like 
a seedy shit afterwards. Really seedy. Like budgerigar turds. 

Your letter reminds me of another thing that happened 
a couple of weeks ago. The United States Food and Drug > 


Sex is a team game: them against us. 
If you dribble and dive under par, if 
you can’t make the whole 90 minutes, 
you shouldn’t be in the squad 
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Agony 



Administration agreed to license Flibanserin, or female Via- 
gra (don’t tell your girlfriend). There’s a social and anthro- 
pological conundrum here: one of the main reasons for 
allowing a female sexual performance-enhancer to be pre- 
scribed was not for mechanical malfunction. Viagra and 
Cialis facilitate erections by increasing blood flow, and this 
new one does the same for women. But they don’t need erec- 
tions. And it’s supposed to have a relaxing, uninhibiting 
mental element. But the real reason is that it’s fair. If men 
can have a pill for sex, then so should women. Not licensing 
it would have been unfair. Even if it’s not comparably nec- 
essary, it would have been sexist and discriminatory. You, 
more than anyone, will appreciate the irony of that. 

These questions — of how much, who and the quality dif- 
ferential — are the meat and two veg, the missionary posi- 
tion, of agony columns. Almost every desperate enquiry 
boils down to: too little, too much, not good enough. And 
the answers are invariably touchy feely, like Liberal Party 
manifestos: love one another, talk to one another, sweat the 
details. And between you and me, it’s all bollocks. Sex isn’t 
about being a kind person. It’s not a big generous sedative or 
gently charitable. Getting your rocks off is utterly me-cen- 
tred. That’s what makes it good. If sex were the exercise 
version of Red Nose Day, there would only be half a dozen 
people left in the world. It’s not her demands of you that’s the 
problem, it’s your low expectations of yourself. It’s not hav- 
ing too much sex, it’s having too much mediocre sex. Medi- 
ocre, grudging sex. You don’t like having sex with yourself 


Sex isn’t about being a kind person. It’s 
not a big sedative or gently charitable. 
Getting your rocks ojfis utterly me- 
centred. That’s what makes it good 


The way you get good at sex is practice. 
Doing more, not less. But only doing 
the stuff you really, really like. And tell 
your girlfriend to do the same. Last 
one to scream an expletive is a sissy 


because you’re not very good at it. And you’re not very good 
at it because you don’t do enough of it. The way you get good 
at sex is the way you get good at everything: practice. Doing 
more, not less. But only doing the stuff that you really, really 
like. And tell your girlfriend to do the same. Last one to 
scream an expletive is a sissy. 

Another American first last week: they’ve invented a cock 
ring with clitoral or rectal stimulator — depending on your 
tastes — in washable, soft, childishly-coloured rubber. Inside 
it, it has a small computer that links to your phone or tablet. 
It measures all your sexual data: erectile strength, number of 
thrusts, pressure, duration, heart rate, blood pressure and, 
most importantly, calories consumed. It builds up a data- 
bank of your sexual health, all-boasting like those exercise 
wristbands. So how long do you reckon it is before you’re 
expected to download your last six months’ sex records onto 
your Tinder account? And how long before women demand 
to have the same thing? A similar, internal clench monitor. 
And how soon before Google is collecting the information 
and selling it to advertisers: “Not getting enough? Then you 
need a payday loan and a lo-point diet plan.” Q 




Email questions for AA Gill to 

agonyuncle@esquire.co.uk 



For more 
AA Gill, go to 

esquire.co.uk 
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MAN 






Pelagos is the fruit of more than 6o years' experience in undersea adventure coupted with TlJDOR's 
peerless technical development.The ultimate tool watch, it encases the first movement developed and ' 
produced by TUDOR, beginning a new era in the brand's history* 


Self-winding mechanical Manufacture TUDOR MT5612 movement, officially certified chronometer, 
nonmagnetic silicon spring, approx, 70 hour power reserve. Waterproof to 500 m, 42 mm titanium and 
steel case. Visit tudorwatch.com and explore more. 


TUDOR 

WATCH YOUR STYLE 


Set Design: Amy Friend 


Style / Accessories 



> Traditionally a pen manufacturer, Montblanc has, over 
the past century or so, evolved to offer sunglasses, watches, 
fragrances and leather goods. Right now, it^s the latter 
weTe most excited about. Sfiimato, which roughly translates 
as ^‘to evaporate like smoked is a painting technique first 
developed during the Renaissance (da Vinci was a fan). 

It *s this technique that the Germ an company has used to 
create the Meisterstiick Sfumato collection. 

Using countless tiny brushstrokes to apply layers ofthin 
paint to the surface of the leather, the result is an almost 


imperceptible grad nation from one colour to another, 
giving a pleasing, subtle patina. At its Florence workshop, 
Montblanc's master craftsmen apply four layers by hand 
to each individual pieceof fine calfskin, which not 
only gives each piece of luggage an ethereal hue, but also 
guarantees that every piece is unique. 

Available in three colours — rich brown, anthracite 
and navy blue — the collection includes wallets, belts, 
document holders, briefcases and more, but the highlight 
has to be this tote, lined with joyously soft grey suede. 


Photograph by Amy Currell 
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This year’s 
hot spots 

Where to go and what to wear 
to turn your holiday on its head 


^ Once, the cool crowd’s 
default summer haunt was 
Ibiza, after which they 
headed over the Med to 
Marrakech to relax and 
recover from all that 
hedonism on the White 
Island. But lately, new 
high-style, low-fuss 
destinations are the 
preferred ports of calls for 
those in the know. From 
unspoilt beaches in 
southern Goa and Brazil 
to chic Puglia, stylish men 
have new hot spots — allow 
us to show you what to 
wear when you get there. 





j iHey did their own stunts: Sean 
^ -j^donfieryung Ursula Andress . ' 

^v^^lrhingbf Moin Jam£iica,1962 • i* ^ . 



Puglia, Italy 


At the heel of Italy’s boot, this parched landscape, with its 
Mediterranean climate and multiple historical influences, 
is the ultimate spot for a long weekend spent eating, 
tanning, and eating again. 

Where to stay Masseria Torre Maizza, 
masseriatorremaizza. com 



LIGHTWEIGHT SHOES 

Navy suede loafers, £250, by Tod’s 



CLASSIC PANAMA 

Natural toquilla palm hat, £235, 
by Lock & Co Hatters 



SWIM SHORTS 

Navy bandana swimming trunks, 
£45, by Boardies Apparel 
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Rex 




Acqua di Parma’s new \ 

Colon ia Club fragrance 
offers the perfect balance 
k between the classic and the ' \ 

contemporary. A fresh "v 

modern fragrance inspired 
by the iconic Colonia from 
1916. Shop the Colonia Club 
^ ^ range exclusively in-store or 

^ onlineatjohnlewis.com 


ACQUA 


PARMA 


Never Knowingly Undersold 
on quality | on price | on service 


John Lewis 

in store [online I mobile 


Exclusive to John Lewis until 3rd August 2015. Our connmitment to value nneans that we nnatch the prices of high street connpetitors (this excludes online-only or nnail order businesses). Service conditions nnust be comparable. 
See our ‘Never Knowingly Undersold’ leaflet in our shops or online for details. 
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Tulum, Mexico 


There are few fashionistas who haven’t holidayed in 
Mexico’s most picturesque beachside town. Far enough 
away for comfort from spring break-central Cancun and 
only a short flight from Mexico City, Tulum may not be the 
place for a break from the scene, but it is the place to go 
if you want to be seen. 

Where to stay Be Tulum, betulum.com 





CASUAL SHIRT 

White crepe-cotton polo shirt, 
£690, by Ermenegildo 
Zegna Couture 



Blue cotton espadrilles. Wooden Trancoso bat, £150, 

£13, by H&M by Frescobol Carioca 




SIMPLE SHIRT BEACH SHOES 

White cotton T-shirt, Black leather sandals, 

£12, byTopman £110, by Camper 




Trancoso, Brazil 


Situated in Brazil’s spectacular coastal state of Bahia, 
this former fishing village boasts unspoilt tropical 
beaches, remarkable seafood restaurants and 
a horizontal attitude to life. Both Kate Moss and Naomi 
Campbell went on holiday here last year and Olivier 
Baussan, owner of cosmetics giant L’Occitane, owns 
a hillside villa in this blissed-out epicentre of chill. 

Where to stay Uxua Casa Hotel, uxua.com 



Agonda, India 


Far from the madding hippy crowd of northern Goa, 
this enormous white beach in the state’s southernmost 
reach is the latest haven for media people on a mission 
to escape (but don’t let that put you off). Fly direct to Goa 
— or get a connecting flight from Mumbai — jump in a cab 
down the coast and spend a week sleeping in a hut on the 
sand, eating the best tandoori food you’ll ever taste and 
drinking G&Ts (for around 30p a pop). 

Where to stay Simrose Resort, simrose-goa.com 


CASUAL SHIRT CLASSIC SUNGLASSES SWIM SHORTS 

Blue towelling cotton polo. Tortoiseshell Wayfarers, Pink cotton swimming trunks, 

£95, by Orlebar Brown £125, by Ray-Ban £75, by Paul Smith 
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Hearst Studios I See Stockists page for details 




PERFECT BLACK 
CREATES 
PERFECT COLOUR 


Combining LG's unique OLED technology with 4K resolution, LG OLED 4K TV 
brings you the firiest viewing experience imaginable, delivering the 
purest blacks, most brilliant colours and clearest images. 


Masterfully engineered with a discreet style and sound designed by 
Harman / Kardon™, the LG OLED TV is the World's most advanced TV. Ever. 


acovproipd 


LG OlaEDTV 

















FOREST 

WHITAKER 


JAKE 
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RACHEL 
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style / Food 


THE RELUCTANT COOK 


A dinner 
out of 
nowhere 


Our pasta master Russell 
Norman conjures up his 
speedy spaghetti standby 


^ I once got drunk while cooking 
for friends and it didn’t end very 
well. I was a nervous young man in 
my early twenties and I was at that 
precarious stage for a cook when 
ambition starts to get the better of 
ability. If you add three glasses 
of wine to the equation, things can 
unravel with alarming speed. 

The problem with being left 
alone in the kitchen is you can lose 
track of the pace of the dinner party 
in the next room. While everyone 
else is leisurely sipping Gavi di Gavi, 
you are working hard over the stove, 
getting hot, moving fast, trying to 
join in the conversation between 
chopping an onion here and stirring 
a sauce there, and possibly drinking 
at twice the rate of everyone else. 

On this particular occasion, 

I was being very well attended to by 
one of the dinner party guests. She 
would pop into the kitchen regularly 
to top me up. (I think she had a bit 
of a thing for me. It was probably 
the apron. Women love a man in an 
apron.) In fact, thinking back on it, 
my glass was probably almost 
permanently full, despite me being 
very thirsty. There is a certain sort 
of person who will always top up 
a half-empty glass and she was one 
of them. The Greeks have a term for 
this condition, cenosillicaphobia: 
the fear of an empty glass. 

The first thing that goes when 
you lose it in the kitchen is timing. 
Professional chefs have to coordinate 
multiple dishes within a complicated 
matrix of timelines. It’s not easy. 
Feeding 300 people per evening and 
making sure everyone gets the right 



“Always have recipes up your 
sleeve in case you need to 
cook without shopping” 


food at the right time requires extreme 
concentration and precision timing. 

If you’re sloshed, forget it. 

I was only cooking for six people 
but I’d forgotten to start the rice and 
had badly overcooked the tuna steaks. 
It was all going tits up. There was 
a crucial ingredient missing from my 


Above: Russell 
Norman serves 
pasta mixed with 
anchovy sauce 


wasabi dressing, too. My memory is 
a bit hazy, but I think it might have 
been wasabi. By the time I had 
finished cooking, plated the dishes 
and served supper, it was too late. 

The dinner party was a shambles. The 
food was a mess. My embarrassment 
and shame sobered me up in seconds, 
but even I couldn’t eat the rubbish I’d 
put in front of us. Fortunately, two 
things saved the evening: my friends’ 
good humour and generosity, and the 
frozen pizzas I threw in the oven. 

Now, kitchen disasters can 
happen at the best of times, even when > 


Photographs by Scott Grummett 
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there isn’t a drop of grog in sight, and 
it is important to be prepared. I am 
a firm believer that you should always 
have a small arsenal of store cupboard 
recipes up your sleeve in case you are 
required to cook without having done 
any preparation or shopping. These 
are dishes that can be prepared using 
only ingredients you would find in 
a reasonably well-stocked larder. 

My favourite emergency store 
cupboard saviour is this slight 
variation on the classic Venetian pasta 
dish bigoli in salsa. If only I’d known 
about this recipe when I was that 
nervous young man, I could have 
ruled the world... □ 


Russell Norman owns and runs Polpo, 
Polpetto, Mishkin's and Spuntino, all 
in London. Visit russellnorman.co; 
@RussellNorman_ 






Bigoli in salsa 

Serves 4 


• 3 or 4 of those little 50g tins 
of anchovies in olive oil 

• 2 large onions, peeled 

• Extra virgin olive oil 

• 1 glass of white wine 

• 400g dried spaghetti 

• Large knob butter 

• Handful flat parsley, chopped 

• Ground black pepper 

• Crusty bread to serve 


Method 

1 Remove the anchovies from the tins. They 
tend to be stuck together in a clump, so 
separate them carefully and lay out them on 
a small plate. Set aside. Also keep the fishy 
oil from the tins. 

2 Dice the onions very finely. Heat a good 
glug or two of olive oil in a large, heavy- 
based frying pan and then reduce the heat. 
Gently sweat the onions for about lOmins. 
They should not colour or stick but will take 
on a glossy, translucent quality and become 
very soft and mushy. 

3 Turn up the pan’s heat a little and add 
the anchovies. (This is a good time to put 

a large saucepan of water on a high flame.) 
Meanwhile, using the back of a wooden 
spoon, push the melted onions and the 
anchovies together until they form a rough 
paste. If the mixture looks too dry, add 
some or all of the reserved fishy oil from 
the tins. Keep stirring and mushing the 
ingredients together. Add the wine and 
establish a very gentle simmer for lOmins, 
stirring and reducing slightly. 

4 Put the spaghetti into the boiling water 
and cook according to the packet’s 
instructions, draining when just al dente. 
Add the butter to the frying pan, turn off 
the heat, and stir in the parsley. Put the 
drained spaghetti and the anchovy sauce 
into a very large mixing bowl, turn over 
several times to incorporate fully, and 
serve out onto four warmed plates. Finish 
each with a twist of black pepper and some 
shredded parsley. 
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Trident_ redefined 



THE NEW^ TRIDENT 

C60 TRIDENT GMT 600 - Swiss made dual time watch with automatic mechanical 
movement, graduated rotatable ceramic (Zr02) bezel, arrow-headed 24 hour hand 
and water resistance to 60 bar/600m. Available in 38mm and 42mm case sizes, 
three dial/bezel combinations and four strap styles. 


SWISS MOVEMENT CHR.VK\RD 

LON DON 


ENGLISH HEART 


EXCLUSIVELY AVAILABLE AT christopherward.co.uk 
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. 




Ford I VIj 
VSFa^Ba^ 


Engine 
Power 
0 - 62 kmh 
Top speed 
Economy 
Price 


5.0-litre V8 
_413bhp 
4.8secs 
155mp+t-^ 
20.9mpg \ ^ 
£33,000 


Esquire’s ’Stang 
parked at Lake 
Tegernsee in the 
Bavarian Alps 
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Photograph by Charlie Magee 
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Overpowered, over here 

The all-American Ford Mustang finally roars into Britain 


Hear the name Ford Mustang and 
certain images crop up: car chases, 
squealing tyres, questionable 
cornering and a vehicle so American 
you'd expect it to come with free 
mirror shades and a pre-loaded 
playlist of Eighties power ballads. 

Now, for the first time in its 50-year 
history, Ford is releasing Mustangs 
specifically designed for the British 
and European markets* meaning no 
costly dealings with importers. So how 
will Uncle Sam fare in the old country? 


Driving it as we did in the land that 
gave us the understated engineering 
of Audi, BMW and Mercedes, this 
is not a car that seamlessly blends 
into its surroundings. As our “triple 
yellow” V8 powered and throbbed 
through rural Bavaria's puny B-roads, 
its wide shoulders and all-round heft 
intimidated other cars into swinging 
out of the way, while its straight-line 
speed couldn't help but provoke 
a slightly deranged grin as we drove. 

But after a decent spell in its 
Recaro seats* you realise there's 
more to this car than just swagger 
and attitude. It has trousers as well 


as mouth. At cruising speeds it feels 
contained, sturdy, even refined, 
controlled by a surprisingly slick 
six-speed manual gearbox. Cornering, 
too, has moved on since the days Steve 
McQueen lurched it around the hills 
of San Francisco in Bullitt (1968), 
thanks to a brand-new independent 
suspension* while Ford has softened 
the ride to allow for Europe's more 
undulating and potholed roads. 

And when you rank it alongside 
other cars on your want list* there's 
one more stat that sings out — ifs half 
the price of all of them. This much 
fun for just over £30,000 can only be 
a good thing. Yes, it's thirsty, heavy 
and loud, too, but fans of the Mustang 
wouldn't have it any other way. 
fordxo.uk 



Words by Will Hersey 
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^ How come, as soon as the sun 
comes out or the holidays arrive, 
everyone I know is so inexplicably slim 
and toned? They’re able to wear those 
sleeveless, elongated vests that drop 
from shoulder to thigh without 
anything getting in the way — no 
bum or stomach making the slightest 
protrusion at any stage of the vest’s 
journey down the body. 

In the summer of starve, you would 
imagine the metropolis’s restaurants 
sit forlorn and empty as everyone stays 
at home, post-run, treating themselves 
to an Alkalize vegetable cocktail from 
Juiceman. But the truth is, the 
country’s food joints are all heaving: 
Chiltern Firehouse still has waiting 
lists, Soho’s no-booking tapas bars have 
queues snaking around the corner and 
Shoreditch House is heaving with 
skinny-pinny revellers knocking back 
sugary cocktails and rose without 
a care in the world. Where do all their 
calories go? To me, I suspect. 

It was pondering this conundrum 
over the last few weeks, while staring 
at people who could wear clothes that 
would face a battle fitting on my little 
finger, that I discovered this fashion- 
friendly notion called “restraint”. 

I noticed, after all this time, that 
my annoyingly thin husband always 
leaves something on his plate. He will 
purposely never finish the entire meal: 
even if he loves it, he will make sure 
there is a small morsel left on the side. 
This is doubly infuriating since you 
can never put his plate straight into 
the dishwasher. You always have to 


THE STYLE COLUMN 

Jeremy 

Langmead 

Good news: no need to lose 
weight to wear sunglasses 



scrape that one tiny bit left into the bin 
first. And he never, ever has a second 
helping. I, however, am naturally 
greedy. If something is desirable, then 
I will crave more: just another small 
slice of chicken pie, of creamy mashed 
potato... Oh, it seems such a shame to 
leave those chips sitting there. Mmm, 
yes please, mayonnaise would be 
lovely. After a Sunday roast, I will 
hold my stomach in pain — caused by 
so many carbs — and yet will watch, 
helplessly, as my hand reaches over 
in front of me and puts one more 
Yorkshire pudding on my plate. 

This afternoon, my lanky 6ft 2in 
son came downstairs having just 
woken up. I was in the kitchen tucking 
into my lunch. Do you want some 


breakfast? I asked sarcastically. “Nah, 
I’m all right,” he said, ignoring my 
“dad joke”. “I don’t eat first thing; 
just a coffee, please.” This is why he’s 
wearing drainpipe jeans that would 
call it a day at my calves and I’m 
wearing a comfy pair of jogging pants. 

It’s not just youth, though they have 
an unfair advantage — they can eat 
Haribo and wear Haider Ackermann 

— it’s willpower. I recently had dinner 
with my friend Tom at his house. While 
his guests tucked into gin and tonics, 
marinated chicken and giant glasses 
of red wine, he sat eating a plate of 
sprouting broccoli with a glass of gently 
sparkling water. He recently took 
himself off to a three-week retreat in 
Palm Beach that specialises in raw food 
and has eaten nothing else since. He’s 
lost a ton of weight and his skin glowed. 
I looked at him enviously as I comfort- 
gulped my chocolate cake and coffee. 

For those who find it hard to say no 

— window shopping has always been 
a mystery to me — there is another 
alternative a few people I know have 
resorted to: liposculpture. My mate 
Matt, who was by no means a chubster 
but wasn’t slim enough to conjure up 

a six-pack either, went to see a surgeon 
who sucked away the excess blubber 
hiding his stomach muscles, and then 
massaged what was left into a high- 
definition washboard stomach. The 
transformation was extraordinary... 
however, he had to cough up £i3k, 
wear a bodystocking for six weeks 
and has a handful of scars where the 
insertions for the vacuum were made. 
Not for me. 

The only concession I’ve made for 
my holiday wardrobe — actually, quite 
a big one — is giving up alcohol for the 
past month. It’s been tough, especially 
as all my friends drink like fish, the 
weather’s been booze-friendly and 
I haven’t been able to find a soft drink 
that feels like a grown-up treat and 
isn’t full of sugar. Even the innocent- 
sounding This Water Pure Squeezed 
Lemon & Limes drink I’ve been 
ordering has — according to the Daily 
Mail (so it must be true!) — as much 
sugar as two Kellogg’s Chewy 
Marshmallow Rice Krispies Bars. 

Oh fuck restraint and summer’s 
long-ribbed vests, unflattering Breton 
stripes and thigh-chafing shorts, you 
may as well eat. After all, however 
many club sandwiches and glasses of 
Gavi di Gavi you’ve knocked down on 
holiday, you’ll still be able to fit into 
your espadrilles and sunnies. □ 
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Jeep 


COULD IT BE ANY MORE PERFECT? 







Grand Cherokee 


There's not a single cloud in the sky and yet it's the Jeep Grand l^erokeeVthat ri^$hin^-With^s^ynar^fe;;^oks, 
interior, innovative technologies and strong, y^t (efficient ebgines things really "don’t c^^^^bette<Perhapi!^at's Wt^ it’s the most 
avyarded SUV ever* And should the weather takie a turn fon the worsO, you carl always t&rrran the heated seatsA " 


0% APR Representative over 3 years** To book^a.test drive or for more information visit jeeplco.uk 


Jeep, with 


SKPO 


Model shown is a new Jeep Grand Cherokee 3.0 litre V6 Summit. OFFICIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION FIGURES FOR THE NEW 2014 JEEP® GRANO CHEROKEE OIESEL RANGE 
IN MPG IL/IOOKMI: EXTRA URBAN 43.5 (6.5). URBAN 30.4 19.3]. COMBINEO 37.7 (7.51. COi EMISSIONS: 198 G/KM. ru.comp«M and CO, tgures .re >iitaMr«co.|»fati» purposes 

in accordance with EC directives/regulations and may not be representative of real-life driving conditions. Factors such as driving style, weather and road conditions may also have a significant effect on fuel consumption. 
*Claim relates to the Jeep Grand Cherokee nameplate over its lifetime. * ^Promotion available on Grand Cherokee models registered by 30th September 2015. 0% APR Representative Hire Purchase available for a 3-year term with a 
minimum deposit of 10% required. Finance subject to status. Guarantees may be required. Terms and Conditions appty. Jeep Financial Services. PO Box U6S. Slough. SL1 DRW. ^Excludes Laredo model. Specifications are correct at 
time of going to press 106/15], Please visit jeep.co.uk for latest information. Jeeps is a registered trademark of FCA US LiC. 



Set design by Sarianne Plaisant I Illustration by Bjorn Brochmann 
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fragrance, £POA cartier.co.uk 


Getting personal 

Make a lasting impression with a bespoke scent 


There are made-to-measure 
services for the clothes you 
wear, so why not for your 
fragrance? Bringing a whole 
new meaning to “signature 
scent” many leading perfume 
houses are able to create your 
very own, one-of-a-kind aroma 
designed to suit your skin. 

To help you get started, here’s 
Esquire*s guide to the UK’s best 
bespoke fragrance services. 


1 1 Francis 
Kurkdjian 

Theperfumierwho 
created Le Male, Jean Paul 
Gaultier’s iconic scent, 
started his bespoke service 
in 2001. After a phone 
chat with Kurkdjian, 
consultations follow until 
your scent is created. 


2 1 Penhaligon’s 

These British perfumers 
- established in 1872 - will 
analyse your personality 
and memories to determine 
the perfect matching scent. 
The notes, ingredients, 
titles and bottles are not 
revealed until the final 
scent has been chosen. 


SlExNihilo 

For this Parisian perfume 
house, its focus is on 
detail. In Harrods’ Salon de 
Parfums, you can “blind” 
test a series of base notes 
before adding a selection 
of carefully curated raw 
scents, such as absolute 
of iris and bourbon vanilla. 


4 1 Floris 

Here, the bespoke service 
is carried out over six 
months. Or there’s a two- 
hour session where you 
can add different accords 
to an existing Floris scent. 
And you get five repeats 
of the final fragrance. 


Cartier (Pans) 


This custom service is 
headed up by Cartier’s 
Mathilde Laurent. Clients are 
invited to consult with Laurent 
in a private room at its Rue 
de la Paix boutique. Without 
doubt, this is one of the most 
exclusive experiences the 
fragrance world has to offer. 


Floris fragrance design, 
£4,500; fragrance 
customisation, £450 
florislondon.com 


Penhaligon’s personalised 
fragrance, from £85 for 
100ml penhaiigons.com 


Ex Nihilo personalisation 
service, from £240 
ex-nihiio-paris.com 


Cartier custom-made 


Francis Kurkdjian 

bespoke fragrance, £POA 
franciskurkdiian. com 


Photograph by Sam Hofman 
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style / Drinks 


To the highest cellar 

You may not have a basement at home, but that 
doesn’t mean you can’t build a wine collection 


1 

Domaine Bachelet-Monnot, 
Puligny Montrachet 
Les Folatieres, 2013 
(£59 per bottle) 

Selected by Alistair Viner, 
Hedonism Wines 


^ While most of us probably aren’t fortunate enough to live in a property 
with subterranean storage, it is still possible to start a wine collection 
by being clever with your budget. Buying in bond is the best way if you’re 
looking for a return on your investment (purchase an unmixed case from 
a wine merchant and they’ll keep it in a temperature-monitored 
warehouse for a minimal fee). But, if you’re happier drinking as you go, 
a good wine fridge will solve the cellar problem. Start slow, buy smart and 
before you know it you’ll have a collection to rival the Rothschilds’. Here 
is Esquire’s selection of the most affordable wines to invest in right now. 


What’s so special? “It’s from the 
up-and-coming duo Marc and 
Alex Bachelet, whose wines are 
elegant, precise and very classy.” 
Tastes like: “It shows wonderful 
freshness and minerality leading 
through to a touch of nuttiness.” 
When to drink: “Start to drink 
this in two to three years’ time, 
and it will certainly last ten years.” 
hedonism.co.uk 



Five basic rules for the 
novice collector 

Our wine experts know a thing or 
two about creating the perfect cellar, 
including how to avoid drinking it dry 
in one massive binge 


Building a wine collection takes Lots of research, 

“which means tasting, travelling and reading,” says 
Colin Thorne. Since we can’t all trek the globe 
looking for affable winemakers, Gary Owen 
stresses the importance of consulting reputable 
; merchants, “people who’ve met the producers, 
shaken hands, looked at the vineyards - people 
who’ve got mud on their boots.” 


“Your cellar is a pantry, not a gallery,” says 
Tom Harrow, echoing the principal piece of advice 
i among experts, that wine is there to be enjoyed. 
“Whether that’s by you or your grandchildren 
is a personal choice,” Thorne says. Buying three 
t cases will allow plenty to sample, with enough 
; to sell later down the line. But there’s no point filling 
a cellar with something you wouldn’t drink yourself. 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


2002 Bollinger, La Grande 
Annee, Brut (£395 for six 
bottles in bond) 

Selected by Gary Owen, 
Berry Bros & Rudd 


Domaine de la Cote Pi not Noir, 
Santa Rita Hills (£61 per bottle) 

Selected by Charlotte 
Sager-Wilde, Sager + Wilde; 
Mission wine bar and kitchen 


San Leonardo 2008 
(£444 per case of 12 in bond) 

Selected by Tom Harrow 
(aka WineChap), Honest Grapes 



What’s so special? “It would suit 
anyone wanting to drink premier 
crus Burgundy, but keen on trying 
new things.” 

Tastes like: “Dark, intense cherry 
with high acid and firm tannins.” 
When to drink: “It ages just 
magnificently. Ideally, drink within 
seven to 15 years.” 
sagerandwilde. com 


What’s so special? “It’s one of 
my all-time favourite wines, and 
the most charming of producers.” 
Tastes like: “A I eft- bank 
growth Bordeaux from the era 
when alcohol never went above 
13.5 per cent. It’s from northern 
Italy but out-Bordeauxes 
Bordeaux of the same quality 
for less. Unique for the area.” 
When to drink: “In five to ten 
years it will really be singing.” 
honestgrapes. co. uk 


What’s so special? “One of the 
three best vintages of the past 
30 years. Bollinger still makes 
a relatively small amount of wine, 
which is important - the quality 
of the grapes remains very high.” 
Tastes like: “Bright, lemony and 
vibrant. It’s got real steel and 
tension to it. You also get orange- 
blossom notes and a bit of quinine.” 
When to drink: “It will age well, 
drinking for another 15 to 20 years.” 
bbr.com 


2013 Jesuitengarten Grosses 
Gewachs Riesling, Reichsrat 
Von Buhl (£35 per bottle) 

Selected by Colin Thorne, 
Vagabond 

What’s so special? “This single- 
vineyard riesling has a track 
record for developing 
exceptionally well, and it doesn’t 
cost a huge amount of money.” 
Tastes like: “Lots of lime 
zest but something smoky and 
musky, too.” 

When to drink: “Twenty-five 
years is a good average cellar run, 
but in sweet versions it can 
extend to 100 years. Either drink 
this young or after 2020 through 
to 2030.” 

vagabondwines. co. uk 


Oak wood Vineyard 
wine storage shelf, 
£70, by Pack & Rack 
packandrack.com 



Wine requires consistency of temperature (11.5°C 
is ideal, although 10-12°C will do). If you don’t have 
a cellar, then EuroCave are the “industry leaders” 
in wine fridges according to Owen, though Thorne 
also suggests Spiral Cellars for a more permanent 
option. “Also, ensure the bottles are laying down 
so that the cork is kept moist,” adds Charlotte 
Sager-Wilde. eurocave.co.uk; spiralcellars.co.uk 


Spend whatever “you can comfortably afford,” 

advises Alistair Viner, “as you can always sell some 
in order to fund buying more in the future.” 

You should purchase by the case, or even consider 
magnums and Jeroboams, in which wine ages 
more slowly. “Fine wine starts at £20-25 per bottle,” 
says Owen, “and a really good, interesting wine that 
will keep for a decade will be from £50.” 


If you’re just in it for the money, keep your wines in 
bond. Then, if you want to sell later on, buyers can 
trust that you haven’t just funnelled Ribena back 
into the bottles. And, as Thorne points out, keeping 
your wine where you can’t get to it eliminates the 
risk of you quaffing away your investment. “We’ve all 
had that night where the corkscrew takes on a life 
of its own around midnight!” 


Words by Rachel Fellows Photograph by Andy Parsons 
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WHEREVER SUMMER TAKES YOU' 

Powerful, portable and Bluetooth-enabled, BeoPlay A2 is the sooial 
speaker designed to travel with you all summer long. 

BEOPLAYCOM/A2 



Visit your local Bang & Olufsen showroom to get your good summer vibes | B&O PLAY by BANG & OLUFSEN 


P A 


Getty I Hearst Studios I See Stockists page for details 


Style / Fashion 


Six of the best 
summer upgrades 

Treat yourself to these heat-beating winners 

V 



1 / Choose pique cotton over poplin 

Soft and casual pique is a much 
better fabric for summer than 
traditional poplin. It’s far more 
breathable, less likely to crease 
and a pleasure to wear in the 
heat: this simple white shirt 
from Kilgour is a case in point. 

White pique cotton shirt, 

£225, by Kilgour 



4 / Choose a high-quality T-shirt 

Don’t skimp on the basics 
- it’s the first thing people 
notice. Instead of cheap 
cotton, opt for a T-shirt in 
light, breathable silk, which 
will last the test of time and 
look far more flattering on. 

NavysilkT-shirt, 

£125, by Kilgour 



2 / Embrace a pleat in trousers 

Pleated trousers are as big this 
summer as they are for the 
forthcoming winter. Opt for 
a style with a single or double 
pleat at the waist, which will 
give you more room in the 
thigh, and a tapered calf. 

Camel wool trousers, 

£30, by H&M 




5 / Swap trainers for skate shoes 

Trainers are the big thing in 
footwear this season, but if you 
really want to get the look spot-on, 
trade your trad lace-ups for a pair 
of laid-back, slip-on skate shoes. 

Burgundy slip-on trainers, 

£60, by Mr Porter x Cos 



^ Updating your wardrobe needn’t mean 
replacing everything in it. Instead, invest 
in key pieces cut from contemporary 
fabrics. To get started, here are six simple 
style upgrades you can make now. 

Marlon Brando keeps it 
simple but stylish, 1952 



3 / Purchase a breathable blazer 


Just because the weather’s 
warm doesn’t mean you must look 
sloppy. A light blazer cut from 
a breathable, crease-free fabric 
will keep you cool in every sense 
of the word. Try dark seersucker 
or super-light wool. 

Green wool jacket, £2,350, by 
Ermenegildo Zegna Couture 




6 / Go for summer-friendly linen 



Overshirts are big news and the 
best are at Alfred Dunhill, where 
creative director John Ray is 
bringing much-needed modernity 
to the label. This linen version can 
be dressed up or down and is 
a mid-summer essential. 

Navy linen overshirt, 

£330, by Alfred Dunhill 
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THE BARBER DOSSIER 

Zanzibar 

An Indian Ocean paradise 
famed for spices, sealife 
- and Freddie Mercury 


Zanzibar must be one of the most ^ 
exotic names in the travel lexicon. 
The largest of the so-called Spice 
Islands off the coast of Tanzania 
has seen Persian traders, 
Portuguese navigators, Omani 
sultans and (surprise, surprise) the 
Brits hold sway, but now only palm 
trees sway in the sea breezes on its 
astonishing white sand beaches. 
The largest island — Unjuga, part 
of the Zanzibar Archipelago — can 
form the perfect coastal element 
of a classic bush-and-beach 
itinerary after some serious safari 
action in East Africa’s national 
parks. For the less Attenborough- 
inclined, excellent boutique hotels 
and the laid-back island vibe work 
their relaxing magic. Additional 
factoid: Zanzibar is the birthplace 
of one Freddie Mercury. That 
ought to clinch it. 

Tom Barber is a founder of 
original-travel.co.uk 
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Stay^ 

White Sand Luxury Villas does 
what is says on the rather elegant 
tin with a range of, well, luxurious 
villas for couples (or families, if you 
must) that lead directly onto the, 
yep, white sand of Paje Beach. For 
the sake of catchiness, what’s not 
in the name is that each villa has 
its own plunge pool, the excellent 
restaurant serves top-notch 
Zanzibari cuisine, and the roof bar 
is an idyllic spot for a sundowner. 
whitesandvillas. com 

Lunch ■i' 

It might be ever so slightly 
gimmicky to have to take a boat, 
or swim, out to a tiny island 
restaurant, but The Rock - off 
Michanwi Pingwe beach - is well 
worth the journey. Just make sure 
you go when the tide’s in or the 
whole experience is a bit of a (not) 
damp (enough) squib. The lobsters 
and octopii, caught each day by 
the resident “crustacean hunters”, 
are grilled to perfection and best 
accompanied with an ice-cold 
local Kilimanjaro lager. 
therockrestaurantzanzibar. com 




Do 

Appreciate the extraordinary 
carved doors and architectural 
legacies of Zanzibar’s varied 
settlers in Unesco Heritage Stone 
Town. At the bizarre manifestation 
of multiculturalism that is the Old 
Dispensary, head to Three Bees 
cafe for a quintessential Zanzibari 
experience: just choose a flavoured 
shisha tobacco for your hookah 
and settle back, whc.unesco.org 

Why now? 

Late July sees the Zanzibar 
International Film Festival; and July/ 
August is kitesurfing season. Paje 
Beach is one of the best kitesurfing 
beaches in the world thanks to its 
reliable, cross-shore winds and 
shallow, sandy-bottomed waters. 
Happily, White Sand Luxury Villas 
owns Zanzibar Kite Paradise, the 
finest set-up on the beach, ziff.or.tz; 
zanzibarkiteparadise. com 


When in... 

Enjoy a cup of delicious East 
African coffee. The best in 
Zanzibar is found at the cafe 
beneath the imaginatively named 
Zanzibar Coffee House Hotel 
where the owner of both serves 
brews made from beans grown on 
his coffee estates in Zanzibar and 
the Southern Highlands on the 
mainland, riftvalley-zanzibar. com 

See sl^ 

Life beneath the waves. Ras 
Nungwi Hotel arranges guided 
snorkelling and/or trips to the 
nearby marine conservation area 
of Mnemba Atoll where you can 
spot everything from turtles to 
- here’s hoping - resident pods 
of dolphins, rasnungwi.com 


Dine 


Avoid 


Party 


The Jambiani Tourism Training 
Institute doesn’t sound the coolest 
place to eat, granted. A Canadian 
couple set it up to train locals in 
the hospitality trade, and on Friday 
nights the trainees put their skills 
into practice in its Alibi’s Well 
Restaurant. Great atmosphere, 
great project, great food. yff/.org 


Normal rules apply: 
ie, don’t walk down an 
alleyway at midnight 
flashing your Rolex. 


Get there 

Kenya Airways flies to 
Zanzibarvia Nairobi. 


Drink 

The Livingstone Beach Restaurant, 
in the former British Consulate, 
feels untouched since the end of 
the British Protectorate in 1963, but 
that’s part of the charm. Set in all 
its former colonial splendour right 
on the water in Stone Town (on the 
west side of the island), this is 
the place to enjoy a sunset drink 
and even occasional live music. 


Jambo Bar is a very laid-back 
place on Paje Beach for a relaxed 
evening session with locals and 
tourists, but for a rowdier time 
head just up the beach to Paje 
by Night for themed evenings 
such as *shudders* foam parties. 
pajebynight.net 


Shop 

Emerging Theseus-like from the 
labyrinthine lanes in Stone Town 
one street behind the waterfront, 
you’llfind Fahari, a shop opened by 
Julie Lawrence, once accessories 
designerforSirPaulSmith.The 
majority of clobber will appeal more 
to the missus, but there are some 
quality bags for the discerning gent, 
made by Zanzibari ladies. 
fahari-zanzibar. com 
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Our master blenders have been busy making Jagermeister for over 80 years, and in that time 
the secret recipe has never changed. Well, why would it? Jagermeister brings together 56 of 
the highest quality, natural ingredients, to create its incredible depth of flavour. It takes time, 
patience and craftsmanship to infuse, blend and age this complex drink. Savour the taste and 
you’ll find every drop delivers new notes of unexpected spices and intriguing essences. 



Hurts single "Some Kind Of Heaven” (Columbia) is out on 20 July I Tom Van Schelven 


Style / List 



THE LIST 

Theo Hutchcraft 


The Hurts frontman reveals the items that 
push his buttons 


1 / Indispensables 

Book >4 Guide for the Perplexed: 

Conversations with Paul Cronin 

by Werner Herzog 

Film Dazed and Confused (1993) 

Song “(Don’t Fear) The Reaper” 

by Blue Oyster Cult 

Work Of Art The Holy Mountain (1973) 

by Alejandro Jodorowsky 


2 / Grooming 4 ^ 

Cologne Valentino Uomo 
Eau de Toilette 

Serum Black & White Genuine 
Pluko Pomade 

Toothpicks Tea Tree Therapy 




3/ Food & drink 


Spirit Tequila Don Julio 1942 

Beer Black Sheep Ale 

Dish Swordfish 

Snack Salted popcorn 

Club Berghain, Berlin 

Restaurant Assunta Madre, London 


4 / People 

Fashion world icon Helmut Newton 
Real world icon Bill Drummond 
Fictional style icon Vito Corleone 
in The Godfather Part II (1974) 

Artist Egon Schiele 
Musician Prince 
Film star Jack Nicholson 



5 / Style 


Shoes George Cox brothel creepers 
Suit Phillip Urn 
Sunglasses Ray-Ban 
Hat Jaxon pork pie 

6 / Technology 4/ 

Car Mercedes-Benz 280SL 
Camera Kodak Single Use 
Phone Apple iPhone 
Laptop Apple MacBook Pro 



7 / Travel T 


Hometown Richmond, North Yorkshire 
Destination Reykjavik, Iceland 
Hotel Hazlitt’s, London 

8 / Tools 


Website motherboard.vice.com 
App Cblique Strategies 
Instagram account @sirjoancornella 
Gadget Teenage Engineering CP-1 
Synthesizer 
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Made of sterner stuff 

If you’re after a new bike, start with the right raw material 



^ Dropping a couple of grand on a set of wheels is easier than you think. But before 
you do, make sure you get the right bike for you. That means thinking about not just 
the geometry of the frame but what it is made of. And, crucially, that it is the right 
size. “What’s important is that the bike fits the rider correctly,” says Philip Burnett, 
director at London custom bike shop Mosquito. Here’s his take on what you should 
be riding this summer, mosquito-bikes.co.uk 
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steel 


O O 

Titanium Carbon fibre 


BEST FOR: COMMUTING 

If comfort is top of your list, stick to steel. “It’s 
strong and can be made quite stiff, but still 
gives you that bit of flex on the road,” Burnett 
says. It also has the advantage that it is easy 
to machine, meaning you can get a frame 
tailored to your exact specifications. The 
Escapist is Mosquito’s new own-brand bike, 
hand-built in Brighton from Italian Columbus 
steel. “It’s quite lively and not boring to ride.” 

The Escapist, from £2,000, by Mosquito 


BEST FOR: LIGHT TOURING 

“It’s a more expensive material and it’s harder 
to work with,” Burnett says. “But it’s stronger 
and generally lighter than steel and it won’t 
rust. Plus, it still has that nice road feel.” 

As a result. Genesis’s Equilibrium is flexible 
— it will hold its own in faster rides, 
but there’s scope to sling on a rack and 
mudguards to tackle the daily slog to work. 
The perfect year-round, all-weather ride. 

Equilibrium, from £2,850, by Genesis 


BEST FOR: ALL-OUT PERFORMANCE 

This Canadian bike boasts a sub-kilo frame, 
but weight can be overplayed. “If you add the 
componentry and the rider, it’s less of a factor. 
At the cheap end, aluminium might be better. 
But at the top level, there are advantages,” 
Burnett says. Bikes like this can be fun to ride 
- that isn’t always the case with pro bikes. 
“Tour riders aren’t paid to be comfortable, 
they’re paid to perform.” 

Guru Photon V4, from £3,000, by Guru 
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Words by Jim Merrett Photograph by Oily Burn 
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Clean your way 
to white with 
Philips Sonicare. 


With 62,000 powerful movements per 
minute. Philips Sonicare DiamondClean 
is clinically proven to gently lift away 
stains like coffee, red wine or tea, for a 
natural white smile in just one week. 


innovation 





Avaiiable at 


John Lewis 


PHILIPS 


sonicate 



Hearst Studios 


Style / News 


Summer with a Swing 

Salvatore Ferragamo resurrects its finest 1959 
men’s loafers, plus summer scents and sunnies 


01 

Salvatore Ferragamo 

Raffia loafers 


/ 

Although Salvatore Ferragamo 
is now as well known for its suits 
as its slippers, the man behind 
the label originally made his 
name as a shoe designer in the 
early 20th century. Primarily 
favoured by the most stylish 
women of the age (including 
Marilyn Monroe and Eva Peron), 
Ferragamo frequently found the 
time to design for men, too, and 
some of those shoes have been 
lovingly rereleased for a special 


capsule collection. Of the seven 
styles in Ferragamo ’s Creations 
range, three will be available 
in the UK. The Vacanza, Man 
Camping and Swing were 
all created in 1959, and each 
reissue is true to the original 
design. Evoking a bygone 
ideal of functional chic, we’re 
taken with the Swing moccasin, 
which is cut from natural raffia 
and trimmed with saddle-brown 
calfskm.ferragamo.com 



Marcolin metal/wood/horn-framed sunglasses with 
blue lenses, above, and grey lenses, below, each £765 



02 

Ermenegildo Zegna Couture 

Marcolin collaboration 


/ 

Collaborating with glasses specialists 
Marcolin, Ermenegildo Zegna Couture 
presents its new eyewear collection. 
The small range of sunglasses and 
spectacles are - in line with the house’s 
understated aesthetic - handmade, 
sleek and seriously elegant. Alongside 
acetate, materials include water 


buffalo horn and wood, while each pair 
features Zegna’s trademark “XXX” 
at the temple, which is handmade 
from Vicuna cotton thread. Style 
wise, the shapes in the collection are 
contemporary but vintage inspired, 
as the darktortoiseshell ZC0008 
frame demonstrates, zegna.com 



03 

Prada 

Luna Rossa Sport 

/ 

Continuing the trend for 
pumped-up versions of 
pre-existing fragrances 
is Prada’s Luna Rossa 
Sport, thethird incarnation 
of the popular eau de toilette, 
following the original Luna 
Rossa and Luna Rossa 
Extreme. The collection 
is inspired by yacht racing, 
so as you might imagine, 
each version is bold and 
masculine. Sport follows 
in the same vein, with notes 
of ginger, juniper berries, 
tonka and vanilla, which all 
emerge from a fresh heart 
of lavender - the olfactory 
thread that runs throughout 
the collection, prada.com 


Luna Rossa Sport, 
£46/50ml, available 
atSelfridges 


Swing 
natural raffia 


moccasin, 

£905 


Man Camping natural 
jute monkstrap, £710 



style / Fashion 


High 

time 

Fashion brands are 
finally making waves 
in the watch world 


^ In an increasingly competitive 
watch market, fashion 
timepieces are at last making 
a real impression. From Dior’s 
automatic Chiffre Rouge 
collection (many with high- 
quality Zenith movements), 
to the launch of Louis Vuitton’s 
superlative Escale Time Zone, 
fashion watches are often 
as reputable as the pieces 
produced by major dedicated 
watch brands. Here’s our pick 
of this season’s key models. 



calfskin strap, £5, no, Ralph Lauren Chromatic on olive nylon strap, £3,200, by Chanel 



Chiffre Rouge COS 38mm Automatic GMT on Steel Escale Time Zone 39mm on grey 

black calfskin strap, £5,500, by Dior alligator skin strap, £3,850, by Louis Vuitton 
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Light gold-plated ARS 9201 on blue canvas 
strap, £L795^ by Emporlo Armani 


G-Timeless Automatic Chronograph on black leather 
strap, El ,580, by Gucci available at The Watch Gallery 



skin strap, £12,750, by Dolce & Gabbana 


Steel 39,5mm Slim d'Hermes on black 
alligator skin strap, £4,750, by Hermes 



Photograph by Lydia Whitmore 
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HAWKER HURRICANE 
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THE JAMESON REGIME 

Appetite for 
reduction 

How to eat well and not pay for it later 


^ We all know a chain-store sandwich eaten 
al-desko will wreck your fitness regime, but 
what about when you want to treat yourself 
to something a little finer from the cornucopia 
of great food available in London? Esquire’s PT, 
Harry Jameson, offers fitness plans designed to 
prevent a selection of the capital’s most delicious 
dinners weighing heavily on you afterwards. 
Guilt-free burger binges are around the corner. 
For more tips, tweet Harry @harryjamesonpt 


Fillet steak 
and triple- 
cooked chips 

Hawksmoor 
thehawksmoor.com 
Calories 906 
Protein 88g 

• Fat 55g 

• Carbohydrate 38g 

The smart way to get the best 
out of this meal is to use the 
massive amounts of protein 
in the steak to bulk up. To build 
lean muscle, your body needs 
around 2g of protein per kg of 
body weight each day, so for 
your average 85kg man, the 
steak is half a daily requirement. 
H it this meal after a heavy 
lifting session in the gym, but 
add 8-10mins of interval hill 
sprints on the way to help boost 
testosterone production and 
burn some extra fat beforehand. 




Chicken 
caesar salad 

Pure pure-madeforyou.co.uk 

• Calories 379 

• Protein 37g 

• Fat 20g 

• Carbohydrate I2g 


Bacon 

cheeseburger 

Five Guys fiveguys.com 
Calories 920 

• Protein 5lg 

• Fat 62g 

Carbohydrate 40g 


A great low-carb option as the 
standard salad without dressing 
contains only I2g of it; an ideal 
rest-day lunch for those looking 
to lose a little weight. On the days 
you’re not working out, eat less 
carbohydrate as your body doesn’t 
need the energy, but it does need 
protein, and the 37g in the chicken 
will aid in muscle repair. 


The calorific content in this 
almost boggles the mind, 
especially as there’s no fries 
or drink and it’s just the one 
burger: we need serious 
damage limitation for this. 
This is an extra special, 
once-a-month treat, so 
counterbalance it with an 
extra special calorie-burning 
workout, such as the Boom 
Cycle urban triathlon. Do 
45mins hot yoga at Yotopia, 
followed by a 5km run 
around St James’s Park, 
then an 8km spin session at 
Boom Cycle - all that should 
burn off up to 1,600 calories. 
boomcycle.co.uk 


Meatballs and spaghettini 

Polpo polpo.co.uk 

• Calories 687 

• Protein 52g 

• Fat 20g 

• Carbohydrate 76g 


High-protein, high-fat and 
combined with spaghettini, it’s 
a good pre-event loading meal 
if you are willing to put the work 
in the following day. If you have a 
10km run planned — or even better 
something like a half marathon — 
then loading up on carbs, fats 
and proteins the night before is 
advisable. This helps your body 
to hold on to energy stores to use 
during the event. It’s relatively 
high in salt though, so combine 
with plenty of water to avoid cramp 
from dehydration. 


Margherita pizza 

Pizza Pilgrims pizzapilgrims.co.uk 


Calories 712 
Protein 32g 
Fat 20g 

Carbohydrates 

li9g 


Not the most calorific pizza 
out there, but still a significant 
amount. So how to run them off? 
A 15mins trot round the park is 
not going to cut it. An average 


man would need to run 10km 
in around 60mins to burn 
880kcals, so we are talking 
about some serious distance 
and duration to burn this off. 


Illustrations by Toby Leigh 
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RAYMOND WEIL 

GENEVE 



RAYMOND WEILs universe is more than ever inspired by music 
of all genres - from rock to classical. The luxury Swiss watchmakers 
join forces with Gibson Brands, Inc. to create an exceptional 
nabucco timepiece, limited to 200 units - emulating the Gibson SG 
Standard guitar, once again demonstrating its love of music. 


Limited Edition - nabucco 


Join the discussion #RWGibson 




Set design by Sarianne Plaisant I See Stockists page for details 


Style / Grooming 


Black on white 



CLAY MASKlB^S 


Charcoal - the new magic cleanser 


1. Charcoal Face Wash, 
£18, by Clinique for Men 


2. Clear Improvement 
Detoxifying Charcoal 
Body Scrub, £25, 

by Origins 


3. Sonic System Deep 
Cleansing Brush, £80, 

by Clinique for Men 


4. KuroSoap, £19, 

by Sort of Coal 


CLINIQUE 
FOR MEN 


charcoal 
face wash 
nettoyanl 
desincrusta 
au charbon 


5. Binchotan Charcoal 
Toothbrush, £18, 

by Morihata 


7. Binchotan Charcoal 
Facial Puff, £7.50, 

by Morihata 


6. Clay Mask, £16, by 

■ Fig + Yarrow 


8. Isotonic Activated 
Charcoal, £6, by 

Botanic Lab 


^ People have been aware of the virtues of 
charcoal for years, eating it to treat heartburn 
and lower cholesterol. But activated carbon is 
also highly porous, making it perfect for trapping 
toxins, chemicals and grime. 

Clinique has just announced its first charcoal 
face wash for men accompanied by its Sonic 
System deep cleaning brush that lifts oil from the 


skin and detoxifies without drying it out. 

If that’s not carbonic enough for you, add 
Fig + Yarrow’s decongesting face mask to your 
morning regime, before washing it off with 
Origins’ new active charcoal scrub and brushing 
your teeth with Morihata’s Binchotan charcoal 
toothbrush. It helps to freshen breath and remove 
plaque while deflecting negative ions. Got it? 


Photograph by Sam Hofman 
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The All-New Kia Sorento 


The Power to Surprise 


Made for perfectionists 


Fusspots, nitpickers and the down right choosy, thank you. If it wasn't 
for your high standards we wouldn't have made a car as award winning as 
The All-New Kia Sorento. With great driving dynamics, leather upholstery, 
360° around view monitor, smart power tailgate and smart park assist, 
it's enough to bring a smile to the face of even the hardest to please. 
Visit kia.co.uk to find out more. You make us make better cars. 



DESIGN 

AWARD 

2015 


Fuel consumption figures in mpg (I/ 100km) for The All-New Kia Sorento range are: Urban 36.7 (7.7) - 40.9 
(6.9), Extra Urban 46.3 (6.1)- 57.6 (4.9), Combined 42.2 (6.7) - 49.6 (5.7) CO 2 emissions are 177-149 g/km. 






Getty 
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Edited by MIRANDA COLLINGE 


Culture 

FILM / MUSIC / BOOKS / TELEVISION / THEATRE 


The running man 

ED CAESAR’S BOOK KEEPS PACE WITH AN ATHLETE ATTEMPTING AN EXTRAORDINARY FEAT 
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Kenya’s Wilson Kipsang 
celebrates winning the 2014 
New York City Marathon 
alongside the previous 
year’s victor Geoffrey 
Mutoi (who placed sixth) 



^ As the reviews for his brilliant first book 
stagger across the finish line, Ed Caesar 
is going to have to get used to some 
exhausting journalistic analogies between 
writing and running. Caesar’s Two Hours: 
The Quest to Run the Impossible Marathon 
explodes out of the blocks, continues at 
a terrific clip, never flags and breasts the 
tape victorious, its arms in the air. Like the 
best foot races, it is tight, pacy and riveting. 
Like the best stories, it is about an 
apparently impossible journey, the “quest” 


of the title: to run a marathon in under 
two hours. 

“The two-hour-marathon exists 
somewhere beyond the boundaries of their 
normal, professional existence,” Caesar 
writes of the East African runners most 
likely to manage it. “There is a dreamlike, 
intangible quality to the vision, laced 
with the prospect of real pain. To reach the 
summit, the pioneer knows that he must 
endure more, live braver, plan better, and 
be luckier than his forebears — and that all 



these qualities will likely be insufficient. 
They know that the honour may fall to 
another generation.” 

The current world record is 2:02:57, held 
by Dennis Kimetto of Kenya. But it’s another 
Kenyan, Geoffrey Mutai, who is at the 
heart of Caesar’s story. Why Kenya? Caesar 
uses both cutting-edge science as well as 
old-fashioned shoe-leather reporting to try 
and find out: that’s his own quest. He’s a 
wonderful writer and he has found a terrific 
subject — the history of the marathon alone 

Like the best 
foot races, Two 
Hours is tight, 
pacy and riveting 


could make a decent book — but it’s his 
clear empathy with and affection for Mutai 
that elevates Two Hours. Mutai is not only 
emblematic of Kenyan runners, he becomes 
a fully realised character, and the reader 
finds himself willing him on, even as Caesar 
makes plain how narrow his chances. 

A brilliant debut. Give the man a medal 
and a bunch of flowers. 

Two Hours: The Quest to Run the Impossible 
Marathon (Viking) by Ed Caesar is out on 16 July 


It’s not a marathon... 

MEANWHILE, RICHARD MOORE’S NEW BOOK TAKES A CLOSER LOOK AT JAMAICA’S SPRINTING PROWESS 



)me bolt 

4 




In sport, more than any other field, we believe 
in dreams. The rise of Jamaican athletics 

— led by Usain Bolt, but bolstered by Shelly- 
Ann Fraser-Pryce, Yohan Blake and others 

— was o story we could oil enjoy. A country 
punching above its weight — smashing 

its PBs — in o spectacle of physical excellence 
carried out with unapologetic panache. 

But, asks journalist Richard Moore in The Bolt 
Supremacy: Inside Jamaica’s Sprint Factory, 
are we on the cusp of o rude awakening? 


The passion for track and field runs deep 
in Jamaica: high school championships attract 
screaming crowds and unearth stars. But since 
the London 2012 Olympics, and following 
positive drugs tests by high-profile Jamaican 
athletes such as Asafa Powell and Sherone 
Simpson, questions are being asked about just 
how the country’s gains are being got. 

In his entertaining and lively book, Moore 
travels to the island, speaking to everyone 
from coaches to drugs testers to Bolt’s father. 


immersing himself in the athletics world while 
also asking difficult questions. Moore, o former 
competitive cyclist, is an open-minded and 
engaging writer who’s willing to hear his 
interviewees out. Because maybe there 
is something in the yams, and maybe we 
can oil still enjoy the dream. 

The Bolt Supremacy: Inside Jamaica’s Sprint 
Factory (Yellow Jersey) by Richard Moore is 
out on 23 July 
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RUE DU RHONE 


WHERE TIME BEGINS 




Dl' RHONE 
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One of the miniature 
Ant-Man ad hoardings 
as spotted in Australia 




Thinking big 

ANT-MAN’S TEENY BILLBOARD CAMPAIGN - AND SIX OTHER SUPER MOVIE MARKETING IDEAS 


(.THE SHALL ADS 

Ant-Man, out 17 July 

So what’s the USP of Marvel’s latest superhero to 
get his big screen debut, Ant-Man? When he puts 
on his suit, he turns mini. So how to market him? Mini 
ads! There’s been a mini trailer teaser only a few 
pixels wide, a mini poster that was 99 per cent blank 
space, and a campaign of mini light-up billboards 
at Australian bus-stops. Simple yet effective (more 
so if you had a magnifying glass to hand). 


2. THE “FOUND” FOOTAGE 

The Blair Witch Project (1999) 

It’s easy to forget that Blair Witch came out when 
the internet was still some radical new thing that 
your dad told you about (remember when he 
called you from the toilet on his new mobile phone?), 
but when the trailer first came out, featuring 
supposedly found footage of the world’s most 
ill-fated student film project, it put the wind 
up us all, good and proper. 


3. THE ONLINE GAME 

Inception (2010) 

Given how hard it was to unpick Christopher Nolan’s 
Inception while actually watching it, the promotional 
online video gome Mind Crime (mind-crime.com) was 


rather a useful primer. After creating a city blueprint, 
a player has five minutes to retrieve secrets from 
a safe hidden in the dreamer’s subconscious before 
the dream collapses. Which, as you’ll remember 
from the film, makes COMPLETE AND UTTER SENSE. 


4. THE LINKEDIN REQUEST 

Nightcrawler (2014) 

When a request came into our inbox asking us to 
add to our Linkedin network one Lou Bloom, CEO 
of Video News Production, something about it rang 
familiar. “Who am I? I’m a hard worker, I set high 
goals and I’ve been told I’m persistent...” the 
request began. Oh yes! Bloom was the salacious 
gore-whore anti-hero of Dan Gilroy’s takedown 
of 21st-century media, Nightcrawler. Come 
to think of it, the fact that his profile picture was 
Jake Gyllenhaal might also have been a clue. 


5. THE TEMPORARY LANDMARK 

The Simpsons Movie (2007) 

In America, The Simpsons Movie was heralded by 
the conversion of a dozen 7-Elevens into Kwik-E- 
Marts stocked with Buzz Cola and KrustyO’s. In 
Britain, the 17th-century chalk drawing of the Cerne 
Abbas Giant in Dorset was joined on his hillside 
by an immense Homer Simpson in his underpants 


holding aloft a doughnut. The local pagans branded 
it “ridiculous” and prayed for rain — the Cerne 
Abbas Giant’s own enormous hard-on, however, was 
deemed just fine. 


6. THE DEATH THREAT 

The Ring Two (2002) 

There’s nothing like a hoax death threat to catch 
your attention, as marketeers twigged when they set 
up 7daysleft.com to plug the home entertainment 
release of The Ring Two. You entered a friend’s 
email and phone number, who was then sent a mail 
linking to the trailer. Part way through watching, 
their phone would ring, and they’d hear a voice 
whispering, “Seven days”, which if you’ve seen the 
Ring movies you’ll know is bad news. (And hilarious.) 


7. THE TED TALK 

Prometheus (2012) 

Given how tedious some TED Talks can be, it was 
ambitious to create a fake one and expect it to go 
viral. But the presentation at TED 2023 by Sir Peter 
Weyland, CEO of Weyland Industries — and played 
by Guy Pearce in Ridley Scott’s A//en-prequel-but- 
not-quite Prometheus — was a smart move, serving 
as a teaser for some of the major themes of the 
movie. Plus it was only three minutes long. 
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Paul Dano as troubled 
surf-pop genius Brian 
Wilson, below; with 
other cost members 
playing the 1963-era 
Beach Boys, bottom 



Boy wonder 

PAUL DANO TUNES UP TO PLAY 
THE YOUNG BRIAN WILSON IN AN 
UNCONVENTIONAL NEW BIOPIC 


Music biopics are feats of imitation: actors 
challenge themselves to replicate the 
mannerisms, presence and musical ability 
of their famous subjects. For Love & Mercy, 
in which he portrays Beach Boys’ co-founder 
Brian Wilson, Paul Dano (There Will Be Blood, 
12 Years ASlave) took a different approach. 

“It felt more about capturing his spirit,” 
explains the actor, who plays Wilson in his 
twenties when the band were recording their 
1966 masterpiece. Pet Sounds. “So I spent a lot 
of time immersed in the music and the 
culture of the era instead. I doubt I’ll ever 
have as much fun researching a movie again.” 

Aside from an impressive job capturing 
the unmistakable, sweet-sorrow tenor of 
Wilson’s voice — Dano started out in music, 
and many of the film’s singing scenes were 
recorded live — the performance is more 
interpretation than impression. “There was 
something that didn’t seem interesting about 
trying to mimic him,” Dano says. “Besides, 
Brian was a pretty different person in the 
Sixties to who he became later.” 

Capturing who he became later is left 
to John Cusack, who plays Wilson during his 
wilderness years in the Eighties. Director 
Bill Pohlad alternates the action between 
the younger and older man, tracing Wilson’s 
musical development and deteriorating 
health as he suffers from severe auditory 
hallucinations and manic-depression. 

In the Seventies, with The Beach Boys 
squabbling and in disarray, Wilson suffered 
a psychological breakdown including a period 
when he barely left his bed. He then came 
under the care of corrupt psychotherapist. 

Dr Eugene Tandy, played in terrifying fashion 
by Paul Giamatti. Tandy misdiagnosed 
and manipulated Wilson, keeping him under 
24-hour watch and making himself his 
executive producer and business manager, 
until the efforts of Wilson’s then-girlfriend 
and future wife Melinda Tedbetter (Elizabeth 


Banks) saw Tandy’s professional license 
revoked and a restraining order put in place 
barring him from contacting Wilson again. It 
was a struggle that probably saved the singer’s 
life, and certainly resurrected his career: in 
2004, Wilson finally released Smile, the album 
he had been working on since Pet Sounds. 

While the story feels neat in places and 
some supporting characters are underwritten 
— particularly the other Beach Boys, who feel 
no more real than they do in old clips of them 
goofing off on the beach promoting “Surfin’ 
USA” — Love and Mercy has two strengths. 

First are moments when Dane’s Wilson 
buzzes around the studio creating his most 


famous hits, adding layers of sound, asking 
musicians to experiment and repeat mistakes 
and, at one point, help him record barking 
dogs. The scenes are fun and a reminder of 
the complex vision that went into creating the 
breezy melodies of “God Only Knows”, 

“Good Vibrations” and the rest. 

The second is Cusack as the older Wilson, 
mixing dry humour and a dash of ego with 
the honesty and vulnerability you’d expect 
from any portrayal of pop music’s lost boy. 

It’s one of the more unconventional biopics of 
recent years, and all the more enjoyable for it. 

Love d Merc/is out on lO July 


“Brian Wilson was a pretty different person 
in the Sixties to who he became later” 
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Learning to share: 
for new album Radio 
Silence, James Blake, 
below, has reached 
out to some big-name 
collaborators 


Culture 



Sunny side up 

JAMES BLAKE SWAPS SOUTH 
LONDON AND SOLITUDE FOR 
CALIFORNIA AND KANYE 


James Blake, quintessential Englishman and 
purveyor of heartbreakingly melancholy 
electronica, is partly recording his new album 
in Santa Monica. Esquire put in a call.. . 

ESQUIRE: What can you say about the album? 
JAMES BLAKE: It’s sounding good. I’ve started 
to play one of the songs off it, “Radio Silence”, 
in our live show. We’ll start adding songs into 
the set as the album is about to come out. 

ESQ: Have you approached this one differently 
to James Blake and Overgrown? 

JB: Completely. I spent a long while being sole 


creator of virtually everything to do with my 
music, and I spent so much time mixing and 
deliberating and procrastinating on my own 
that I’m not sure I really knew what it was 
doing to me. I think it was making me far 
lonelier than I needed to be. If you do all that, 
you put a great deal of pressure on yourself. 

It was doing my head in. I decided to open the 
game up and get out of my little hole [laughs] . 
Crawl out of that, speak to other people about 
my music and try and get some help with it. 
ESQ: Where did that solitary attitude come 
from? Perfectionism? Self-sufficiency? 

JB: If you were a psychologist I’m sure you 
could read lots into it. I found it comforting 
that I’d done everything myself. I’m sure there 
was an element of not feeling like I needed 
anybody else. I can justify that. On the other 
hand, it can leave you feeling detached: you 
don’t have anyone to bounce off. I’m an only 
child and it was like I was throwing myself 


back there. And I don’t think I needed to do 
that. I’m pretty social. I’d done two records 
like that and I didn’t have anything to prove by 
doing it all myself. I was on a hiding to nothing. 
ESQ: What was the first step to working with 
other people like? 

JB:Well,I can’t really talk about that now. 
Because then we’re going to get into who I’m 
working with. [Laughs] 

ESQ: OK, we’ve heard Justin Vernon from Bon 
Iver is one. Kanye West is the other. 

JB: Yeah. . . OK. I can confirm they’re on it. 
Kanye — I’m with him today. We’d already 
started on something but it’s not in full swing. 
Today we should nail something down. If it 
doesn’t end up on the album you know it hasn’t 
worked. Connan Mockasin is also involved. 
ESQ: You’ve been working in different places? 
JB: I’m in America now. I’m standing in the 
Santa Monica Farmers’ Market. In America, 
there’s not very much access to what we might 
consider “normal food”. It’s good to be able 
to get some vegetables and cook just them. 
ESQ: Has the sunshine affected the music? 

JB: Not really. I don’t think you can ask an 
English person that question! I like being by 
the sea. That helps the spirit. But I’m not sure 
it actually helps the rumination of the music. 
ESQ: You haven’t made 12 pop bangers, then? 
JB: Well, you imagine all the guitar noises 
I could get on the record, being out here. . . 

No, I’m here for another two weeks then back 
to England to finish the record. Bum around 
Brixton in my car listening to pirate 
radio. That’s how I spent my time before I left. 
ESQ: It must be flattering: all these hip 
US musicians wanting a piece of the action... 
JB: It’s completely confusing but very nice. 

It doesn’t matter how many times someone 
unexpected appreciates your music, you’re still 
surprised. When I first started making music 
I assumed the only people who would listen 
were people who would have the same ideas 
as me in life. I wasn’t quite aware that music 
could have that much reach. 

ESQ: Are you optimistic about the industry? 

JB: I’m not sure if I’m optimistic about the 
music business. I’m optimistic about music. 
Regardless of the hysteria about streaming. . . 
It’s nice when lots of people are listening. 

Radio Silence v/\\\ be released later in 2015 
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Reaching 
new heights 

STEPHEN MERCHANT STARS IN 
A PLAY - AND FINALLY GETS 
A SIDEKICK OF HIS OWN 


Though he wrote, directed and starred in his 
own one-man show, Hello Ladies, Stephen 
Merchant is probably still best known as Ricky 
Gervais’s stringbean wingman. But now he’s 
in his own play, TheMentalists, which opens 
at Wyndham’s Theatre in London this month, 
where he’ll do some “proper acting”, and also 
have a wingman of his own. 

The play by Richard Bean (writer of 
runaway hit One Man, Two Guvnors, starring 
James Corden), is a two-hander about a pair 
of crazies holed up in a hotel in Finsbury Park 
who have got some very important messages 
to impart to the world. Merchant plays Ted, 
who’s recruited a friend, Morrie, played by 
Gavin & Stacey’s Steffan Rhodri, to film his 
polemic. It’s a comedy exploring the line 
between “reasonable” social grievances and 
dangerous bigotry. A line which, as certain 
party manifestos in the recent general 
election attested, looks increasingly blurred. 

The Mentalists, 3 July to 26 September, 
Wyndham’s Theatre, London WC2, 
delfontmackintosh.co.uk 



Groove rider 

IT TURNS OUT TAME IMPALA ARE NOT HERE TO SAVE PSYCH-ROCK AFTER ALL. (POP? NOW WE’RE TALKING) 




Kevin Parker, main man of Australia’s Tame 
Impala, has been busy since Lonerism, their 
second album from 2012 which sent critics 
wild. He’s co-written and sung on Mark 
Ronson’s latest album (“Daffodils” and 
“Leaving Los Feliz”), been sampled on 
Kendrick Lamar’s “Backwards”, and made 
a “you cover my song. I’ll cover yours” EP 
with Flaming Lips mainman Wayne Coyne. 

It’s not hard to see why other musicians 
want what he’s having. Parker’s songs are 


psychedelic wonders tied down by a real- 
world pop sensibility and Seventies groove. 
He monkeys around with distortion and 
reverb — his recent Reddit AMA featured 
an indecent number of questions on effects 
pedals — plus a soaring, gentle voice that 
sounds like a prepubescent John Lennon. 

Now we can hear Parker recording 
alone. For third album Currents, Parker has 
taken a thorough approach to ensuring it 
is exactly as he wants it, by writing, playing. 


producing (and, briefly, mixing) it all 
himself. While Lonerism and 
2010 predecessor /nnerspeo/fer had 
him heralded as the future of psych-rock. 
Currents reveals peppier tunes, funkier 
rhythms and — horror — intelligible lyrics. 
Will die-hard fans like it? Maybe not. Will it 
gain him even more interesting friends and 
cross-pollinating projects? Most certainly. 

Currents (Fiction) is out on 17 July 
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About a boy: George 
MocKoy in The Outcast 




Youth trials 


GEORGE MACKAY, STAR OF THE OUTCAST, MAKES A CONVINCING CASE FOR NOT GROWING UP IN THE FIFTIES 


Being a man with feelings is trendy these 
days, but it was not always thus. In fact, 
the pressure on men to keep their upper lips 
from wavering (despite little things like world 
wars getting in the way) was a cruelly defining 
aspect of the last century. Sadie Jones 
explored the dangers of such repression in 
her 2008 novel. The Outcast, now a two-part 
BBC drama starring George MacKay as 
Lewis Aldridge, a young man struggling 
to cope with the loss of his mother at the age 
of 10 amid a post-war society averse to 
indulging — or even discussing — emotions. 

“People were trying to readjust and say 
they were back to normal,” says London-born 
MacKay, 23, when Esquire meets him at 
a West End coffee shop. “But I think The 
Fifties were a bit like New Year, where 
everyone is compelled to have a good time 
and there is so much expectation that you 
don’t really know what to do with yourself. 
And then it’s an anti-climax. 

“People encourage talking about 


problems now,” he says. “Whereas then, it 
was: ‘what you think you might be thinking, 
don’t even think you might be thinking it.’ 

It just fucks with you.” Lewis’s frustrations 
are compounded by his father, Gilbert (Greg 
Wise), who returns from war a stranger to his 
son. Emotionally inhibited by his staunchly 
Victorian upbringing, Gilbert also has to 
contend with his own, inevitably scarring, 
experiences of the front and readjust to 
civilian life. His inability to connect with his 
son makes Lewis an indirect casualty of war. 

But that’s all right for MacKay, who is 
already a veteran war-actor having “fought” 
in each of the world wars twice (including 
TV drama Birdsong and film Private 
Peaceful, both 2012), along with a spell in 
Afghanistan in the Dexter Fletcher-directed 
Sunshine on Leith (2013). “There’s something 
really exciting about being on the battlefield, 
but then it’s nice to focus on the psychology 
of it in a deeper way, rather than just the loud 
bangs of the fights.” 


Lewis progresses from throwing angry 
punches to self-harm, heavy drinking 
and an arson attack that lands him in prison. 
Released two years later, “he’s no longer 
a damaged child but a young man with 
complexity, and suddenly that becomes very 
attractive,” MacKay says. Lewis’s spiralling 
behaviour affects those around him, and 
with decidedly oedipal overtones as 
his carnal urges become conflated with his 
craving for the nurture he has missed by 
losing his mother so early. 

The Outcast might not be one to watch 
with the in-laws, but it is a fascinating look 
at a boy’s turbulent journey into adulthood, 
in a suffocating society that’ll make you thank 
your lucky hair gel for the metrosexuality of 
today. Perhaps McKay will fare better in his 
next movie. Captain Fantastic, starring 
alongside Viggo Mortensen in another 
dysfunctional family set-up. Here’s hoping. 

The Outcast starts on BBC One in July 
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Gone girl: Amy 
Winehouse, below, 
playing electric guitar 
early in her career 



Shot in 
the dark 

A FRANK NEW DOCUMENTARY ON 
ANGUISHED AMY WINEHOUSE 
REFUSES TO SUGAR ANY PILLS 


In Senna, the 2010 documentary about Brazilian 
Formula 1 driver Ayrton Senna directed by Asif 
Kapadia, there is one shot more gut-wrenching 
than the others — the driver’s view from Senna’s 
cockpit as he competed in the 1994 San Marino 
Grand Prix, in which he hit a wall and suffered 
fatal injuries. With every bend, you wondered if 
this was the moment. Or this one. Or this one. 
Needless to say, it was terrifying. And electrifying. 

In Amy, Kapadia’s new film about the tragic, 
short life of pop/jazz singer Amy Winehouse, there 
is also a single spine-chilling scene. Winehouse is 
alone in a recording booth, singing the title track 
of her magnum opus, 2006’s Back to Black, while 
producer Mark Ronson looks on. We can’t hear 
anything other than her vocals, and as she reaches 
the final bars, she sings the word “black” 
increasingly softly, mournfully, sadly. 

Kapadia has a knack for finding archive 
footage, piecing together a life story without 
seeming to intrude too heavily: letting it, and the 
voices of those who knew his subject, tell the tale. 
Winehouse was a startling musical prodigy with 
a voice like a sultry alley cat, who soared and then 
crumbled in the spotlight as bad advice led to 
increasingly poor decisions, including using 
heroin and crack. For a few years, we gawped at 
her silly beehive and emaciated frame, and then 
she died from alcohol poisoning in 2011, aged 27. 

And then we were ashamed to have stood by 
and witnessed the inevitable demise of someone 
desperately ill, physically and mentally, and 
Kapadia certainly twists the knife. Perhaps the 
film’s greatest strength is its case for Winehouse 
as a jazz great: not a trashy pop phenomenon, 
but a musician with real, irreplaceable artistry 
in her soul. And that loss is the public tragedy. 

Or as Winehouse herself said to Ronson in the 
recording booth that day, as her song fades to 
nothing, “It’s a bit upsetting at the end, isn’t it?” 

Amy\s out on 3 July 
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Taking the rap? 

Marion “Suge” Knight is in jail 
in Los Angeles awaiting trial 
for murder. Once the most 
powerful, most feared man 
in hip-hop, today Knight is 
barely a shadow of his former 
self. If the now desperately ill 
co-founder and former CEO 
of gongsto rap label Death 
Row is convicted, he will 
likely spend the rest of his life 
behind bars. At the courtroom, 
Esquire’s US correspondent 

talks 

to lawyers, friends, foes and 
family members and wonders 
if Suge might be a victim of 
his own reputation as much 
as circumstance. Is he really 
the cold-blooded thug of 
legend, or just a man whose 
hype got the better of him? 

Suge Knight with his then-defence attorney David E Kenner, far left, 
at his first arraignment on murder and attempted murder charges, 
Compton Courthouse, Los Angeles, 3 February 2015 





Investigation 


There’s no question Knight killed 
Terry Carter. Video shows his truck 
ploughing into him head-on 


If you could count the cost of a man’s 
reputation, for Suge Knight it would be $25m. 
That’s how high his bail was set for charges 
stemming from the incident at Tam’s Burgers 
in Compton, Los Angeles, on 29 January this 
year. There are four in all: the murder of his 
friend Terry Carter, 55; the attempted murder 
of the actor Cle “Bone” Sloan, 46; plus two 
counts of hit and run. There’s also the aggra- 
vating factor of his having been out on bail at 
the time (a further half million) for the sep- 
arate alleged crime of stealing a paparazzo’s 
camera last September. 

There’s no question that he killed Carter. 
The security video from Tam’s car park 
shows Knight in his red Ford F-150 Rap- 
tor truck ploughing into Carter head-on, 
rag-dolling his body under its wheels. 
But the standard bail for these charges in 
California is $3 .34m. Judges may raise it if 
they consider the accused especially dan- 
gerous and/or a flight risk. But even mob 
boss John Gotti Jr’s bail was only $iom, 
as Knight’s attorney protested in court. In 
Knight’s case, the flight risk is mitigated by 
the fact he turned himself in, and also by his 
fame; it’s harder for celebrities to slip out of 
the country. So, his bail is largely a comment 
on the perceived danger he poses. By that 
token. Judge Ronald S Coen finds the for- 
mer CEO of Death Row Records over twice 
as dangerous as the former head of the Gam- 
bino crime family. 

Knight’s notoriety has always preceded 
him. His public image is of a cigar-chomp- 
ing, head-stomping, gang-affiliated thug 
from “Bompton”, the C replaced by a Bloods- 
friendly B. As gangsta rap gathered pace in 
the early Nineties, Knight became the gen- 
re’s most menacing incarnation. At 6ft 4in 
and over 30olbs, he was perfectly cast for 
both white suburbia’s nightmares and black 
ghetto lore. The legends and rumours kept 
coming: how he hung rappers off balconies; 
strong-armed producers out of contracts; 
employed gangbangers and crooked cops; 
ordered beatings; carried out beatings; fig- 
ured in the deaths of both Tupac Shakur and 
Biggie Smalls; ran Death Row like the mafia, 
and still today, swaggers about town, shak- 
ing people down and checking their pock- 
ets. It’s an image Knight has seldom shrunk 
from. Rather he has revelled in it. 

But the legend doesn’t fit the man walk- 
ing into court today, 13 April, on the ninth 
floor of the Criminal Courts Building in 
downtown LA. Shuffling in from the left, his 
feet clanking with shackles, he looks weak, 
older than his 50 years, with a greying beard, 
thick-rimmed glasses and a limp. The pre- 
liminary hearing is the stage where the judge 
decides whether there’s enough evidence to 
go to trial at all. There’s only a slim chance 
there isn’t, but still Knight’s supporters are 


hopeful: and this is another part of the scene 
that doesn’t fit his brand. His camp consists 
of one attorney, an old friend from school, 
and a close-knit family — his elderly par- 
ents, Maxine and Marion, two older sisters, 
Karen and Charlinda, and his pretty fiancee 
Toi-Lin Kelly. It doesn’t scream organised 
crime. But before Knight even sits down, 
Karen is kicked out of court for waving. 
She couldn’t help herself. Court is the only 
chance she gets to see her brother. In addi- 
tion to his huge bail, Knight has also been 
denied all contact outside of his attorney. 
The fear is that he might use his family to 
pass messages and intimidate witnesses. 

“I’ve never seen anything like this 
before,” his attorney Matthew Fletcher tells 
me before the hearing. A gravel-voiced bull- 
dog of a defence lawyer from Long Beach, 
the blue collar town south of LA, Fletcher is 
a charming brawler and no stranger to the 
words “objection: argumentative”. 

“They’re denying him access to his sup- 
port system. Trying to break his will,” he says. 
“And it’s an issue of fairness because I can’t 
mount a proper defence without bringing in 
reconstructionists and investigators. They’ve 
even denied him access to his own doctor” 

This last point is no minor detail. Knight’s 
medical issues are acute. Last August, he was 
shot six times at the 1 Oak nightclub in West 
Hollywood leaving him with a blood clot on 
his lungs, among other complications. He 
has severe glaucoma: in March, he told the 
judge he was blind in one eye, and had 15 per 
cent vision in the other. Then there’s his dia- 
betes which, left untreated, makes him sweat 
profusely and pass out. It happened once in 
his cell downtown, where he was found out 
cold on the floor. And at his bail hearing, 
in a dramatic moment, he collapsed over 
the table to gasps from his family. It wasn’t 
the $25m that did it, but a lack of insulin. 
That was the fourth time he was removed 
from court for medical reasons since this 
case began. His risk of collapse is so high 
now that at a subsequent appearance (for 
the robbery charge), court security strapped 
him into a wheelchair and pushed him in 
like Hannibal Lecter. Fletcher described the 
treatment as “abject humiliation”. 

Big men fall hard, but Knight especially. 
At his height, he helmed the fastest growing 
hip-hop label in history. Since it launched 
in 1991, Death Row’s sales have exceeded 


$75om, but Knight was in prison by 1996, on 
a five-year stretch for a parole violation (he 
took part in a brawl). And everything fell 
apart. He’s since lost his fortune, his com- 
pany and his credibility in the industry. He 
has been shot twice, sued repeatedly and 
knocked clean out on more than one occa- 
sion. And he has lost what public sympathy 
he once had. There was a time they’d march 
for Knight. Before he went down that first 
time, fans and supporters would gather out- 
side the courthouse with “Free Suge Knight” 
signs. Now, there’s no one, just mocking 
comments online, variations on the theme 
of “karma’s a bitch”. 

And yet, this time, Knight might actually 
deserve support. He’s on his third strike, 
which in California means that if he’s con- 
victed of anything, he faces 30-to-life. And at 
this critical time, it’s not clear that he’s get- 
ting a fair shake. He may even be a victim, 
of his own hype certainly, but also of a police 
investigation that, at this stage, seems more 
determined to nail him than those who have 
made brazen attempts on his life — two in 
a period of four months. 

At Tam’s, for instance, Knight was 
clearly assaulted. The video shows that as 
he pulls into the parking lot. Bone attacks 
him, punching through an open window. 
(You can watch it all on tmz.com if you have 
a mind to.) It was a continuation of an argu- 
ment that started earlier that day on the set 
of a promo video shoot for Straight Outta 
Compton, a movie about rap group NWA. 
Bone tries to drag Knight from the car, as 
other men close in, so Knight lurches his 
truck into reverse, knocking Bone over, and 
after a brief pause, steps on the gas, running 
over Bone’s legs and crushing Terry Carter, 
who is approaching the front of the vehicle. 
The prosecution claims the pause (four sec- 
onds) is long enough to prove premeditation. 

The defence claims it isn’t and anyway, 
Knight was clearly fleeing for his life, with 
good reason as the rest of the video shows. 
Once Knight’s vehicle departs, a man pulls 
a gun-shaped object from Bone’s body on the 
tarmac. Furthermore, phone records indi- 
cate Terry Carter had called some of these 
men to Tam’s, and he called Knight, too. The 
men are gang members and they were wait- 
ing for Knight when he arrived. 

“It was an ambush!” Fletcher exclaims. 
“Suge was assaulted! And last I checked, if 
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Suge Knight and Tupac Shakur on-set at the video shoot for “California Love”, 1996 


you carry out a felony and someone dies in 
the course of that felony, then you’re guilty of 
felony murder. The DA should have charged 
Bone with Terry’s murder. But instead, Bone 
got immunity. That’s how badly they’ve got 
it in for Suge. Just look at the history. He’s 
been shot, beaten up and assaulted in broad 
daylight, and the one thing that all those 
cases have in common? Not a single prose- 
cution. It’s open season on Suge Knight!” 

The bail motion is Exhibit A of how the 
deck is stacked. It was filed by district attor- 
ney, Cynthia Barnes, a young prosecutor 
whose affable demeanour belies her appe- 
tite for a fight. Offering Knight’s rap sheet as 
well as a heap of allegations spanning dec- 
ades — over 300 pages in total — she warned 
the judge that “his past behaviour has given 
us a very clear message: ‘I will not follow 
the law. I do not care about human rights. 
I will beat a woman. I will beat a man. I will 


do whatever I want’... To be honest, I do not 
think any bail is enough for him.” 

No doubt, the litany of charges paints an 
ugly picture, one of Knight as an extortionist 
collecting “debts” through threats as in this 
text cited in evidence: “U have kids just like 
me so let’s play hardball you bitch ass nigga”. 
The image is supported by some videos on 
tmz.com: Knight punching a guy outside 
a club (2012); Knight punching a guy at a pot 
shop (2014). But for the most part, Barnes’ 
filing is just allegations in police reports, 
largely unsworn, anonymous and unproven. 
The most serious of them all, that he extorts 
$30,000 per visit from out-of-town rappers 
and athletes who come to Los Angeles, is 
based on a claim by a detective, Richard Bid- 
dle, that he “heard some rumours” from an 
anonymous source in the music industry. 

Knight’s legend is overwhelming him. 
Accusers file police reports because they’re 


afraid, they know his reputation. The police 
treat their allegations seriously, because 
they, too, know Knight’s reputation. And as 
the reports pile up, the DA presents it to the 
court as, look at this guy’s reputation! Natu- 
rally, we assume that these allegations can’t 
all be groundless, after all, where there’s 
smoke, there must be, if not fire, then at least 
Big Bad Suge, puffing on a cigar, like a car- 
toon villain. 

“It’s a sad commentary on our system,” 
Fletcher says. “The $25m was based on accu- 
sations, innuendoes and urban myth. And 
that stuff is supposed to end at the court- 
room door.” 

The judge looks at the clock, it’s 8:40am. 
The doors to the chamber are closed. There 
is whispering and the shuffling of papers 
and seats. And the first witness is called: 

Cle “Bone” Sloan. 

I couldn’t talk to Knight for this 
story. And none of the public figures or art- 
ists associated with him at various times 
would comment — Snoop Dogg, Dr Dre, 
Kurupt, Daz, Bobby Brown, Jodeci, Mary 
J Blige, DJ Quik, Warren G, Jimmy lovine, 
Jerry Heller... it’s a long list. Sometimes their 
reps would laugh and call me naive. One 
producer confessed he was afraid. “In Suge’s 
world, they can touch you if they’re locked 
up or not,” he said. 

But there are those who have known 
Knight personally for decades, business con- 
fidants, family members, the mothers of his 
four children. Some are in court every day, 
others are currently estranged and spoke to 
me without his blessing. But nevertheless, 
they all independently tell a similar story, 
that Knight isn’t the person we read about. 
The thug image is a mask he once found 
profitable, and which gave him privacy. But 
now the mask has stuck and become his 
undoing. Suge Knight, they tell me, is nei- 
ther an angel nor a demon. Yes, he has hit 
people, he has that in him, but he is also 
a charismatic and generous soul, intelligent 
and flawed; more complex than you think. 

“He’s not a street tough, he’s a wan- 
nabe,” says Virgil Roberts, a former mentor 
to Knight from the early days of Death Row. 
“He created an image, but in terms of the 
mentality, the hardness? He doesn’t have it.” 

Roberts was once president of Solar 
Records, one of the biggest soul labels of the 
Eighties with acts like Midnight Star and 
Shalamar. In its early days. Death Row was 
based in the Solar building in Hollywood, 
and Knight looked to Roberts for guidance. 
They’re still in touch. 

“Suge is a black boy from Comp- 
ton who went to college,” he says. “That 
makes him one of the top two or three per 
cent. And those kids have a lot of grit and > 
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Knight became the most extreme 
example of how the rap genre could 
lead a well-raised young man astray 


determination. It’s grit that makes you 
successful.” 

Knight came from a stable, loving home. 
His parents are still together, the family is 
close-knit. His mother Maxine worked in 
a factory and his father, Marion Sr, was a uni- 
versity janitor. “Sugar Bear”, as his mother 
called him, was a good kid and an excellent 
athlete. While his friends were out selling 
dope, he was at Sunday school. And when 
he made it to the University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas on a football scholarship, his coach 
there said, “he wasn’t a problem guy at all. 
You didn’t see that street roughness in him.” 

Football, however, wasn’t his calling: 
his only flirtation with the NFL was part 
of a strikebound season with the LA Rams. 
He first worked as a bouncer and then as a 
bodyguard for artists like Bobby Brown and 
later the rapper The DOC, one of the found- 
ing members of NWA. In this way, he broke 
into the music industry, first as a minder, 
then a manager, protecting his artists phys- 
ically and then contractually. Part of his 
early fame in the industry was his ability to 
get artists better deals from record compa- 
nies, negotiating contracts for Mary J Blige 
and Jodeci, among others. 

Mario “Chocolate” Johnson was one 
of his first clients and remembers Knight 
as “real clean-cut. No cigars, no liquor, no 
candy bars”. Johnson had written most of 
Vanilla Ice’s first album — including the 
monster global hit “Ice Ice Baby” — but not 
been paid, so Knight stepped in. The first 
legend of his hard man reputation was born, 
the tale of him hanging Vanilla Ice off a hotel 
room balcony. “It never happened,” says 
Johnson. “I was there.” 

The fiction started with Vanilla Ice who 
told the story on NBC TV, only to later 
admit he’d made it up. When I called him, 
he changed the story again: “There were 
a couple of white guys there with guns, 
kinda Goodfellas looking...” But the truth 
is mundane; a lawsuit was filed, a judg- 
ment reached. Roberts asked Knight why he 
didn’t debunk the myth, and he said, “Why 
would I? It’s good for my reputation!” 

The second cornerstone of Knight’s leg- 
end is the strong-arming of Eazy E (Eric 
Wright) in April 1991. Wright was the brains 
behind NWA and ran Ruthless Records with 
business partner Jerry Heller. He’d created 
a multi-platinum phenomenon that was 
instantly iconic and enormously influential. 


No other group had shown the authorities 
the middle finger with quite such relish. But 
there was discontent in the ranks. Ice Cube 
had left in 1989, complaining about his roy- 
alties (Cube and The DOC were the group’s 
principal lyricists), and producer Dr Dre 
felt he was also being ripped off by Eazy E 
and Heller. Dre was looking for a way out 
when The DOC introduced him to Knight. 
Soon after, Dre was recording The Chronic, 
his first solo album, for Knight’s fledgling 
label Death Row. All he needed was to be 
freed from his Ruthless contract. According 
to a lawsuit Wright filed later, Knight and 
a bunch of goons with baseball bats held 
him captive in the Solar building and said 
if he didn’t sign the release he’d be killed, 
and his mother, too. But as Dick Griffey, the 
founder of Solar Records, said in the doc- 
umentary Welcome To Death Row (2001), 
“I wasn’t there, so when E said that me and 
Tommy Mottola were in the room with bats 
and pipes, he’s obviously a liar!” The matter 
was solved like most commercial disputes. 
Money was paid, Dre was released. 

Then there’s the story of George and Lyn- 
wood Stanley from July 1992. Lynwood was 
tying up the phone at Solar studios, despite 
Knight’s orders. He pulled a gun, and forced 
the brothers to strip to their boxers in front of 
all at the studio. When they protested, Knight 
shot into the wall, and warned them not to go 
to the police, or there’d be hell to pay. 

“So they walk out onto Hollywood Boule- 
vard and stop the first police car they see,” 
Roberts says. “I asked them later, why did 
you go to the cops, were you afraid? And they 
said, ‘Nobody’s afraid of Suge. He’s a buster! 
If he didn’t have the gun we would have beat 
his fat ass in the building.’” 

Knight ended up with 60 months’ pro- 
bation, and Solar was sued for damages. If 
anyone had hell to pay, it wasn’t the Stan- 
ley brothers. But Knight’s myth kept grow- 
ing, and he loved it. Roberts remembers him 
at his desk, puffing on a cigar, laughing, “Ah, 
Virgil. Isn’t it great? Everyone’s afraid of me!” 


It was a Faustian pact. There was profit 
in letting these myths circulate since a lit- 
tle fear didn’t hurt at the negotiating table, 
and for a gangsta rap label, a mobster image 
was a form of marketing. So, as Death Row 
exploded, and suburban white kids started 
throwing gang signs and talking about “indo 
smoke”, Knight, too, embraced gangsta 
rap culture, the world of the kids he wasn’t 
allowed to play with as a youngster. He 
became the most extreme example of how 
this controversial genre could lead a well- 
raised young man astray. 

Knight went all out. Suddenly, 
everything in his life turned red — the col- 
our of the Bloods — his suits, his office, the 
home he grew up in, the swimming pool of 
the Las Vegas house he bought which Mar- 
tin Scorsese used for Frank Rosenthal’s 
home in Casino (1995). Knight opened a Las 
Vegas nightclub named MOB (Money Over 
Bitches). He appeared on magazine covers, 
snarling and puffing his cigar. He menaced 
journalists with a piranha tank in his office. 

He became the face of the label. 

“It was a fantasy for Suge,” Roberts says. 
“He so wanted to be this feared mogul that 
he started playing that role. And you know 
how the hunter gets captured by the game?” 

His girlfriend at the time, Stormey Ram- 
dhan, makes a different analogy. The 
mother of two of his sons, now aged 19 and 
12, she was with him from 1993 to 2009, his 
longest relationship to date. “His image is 
just marketing that went bad,” she says. “It 
was like a brushfire you couldn’t put out.” 

Of Knight’s many mistakes at Death 
Row, the gravest of all was his decision 
to hire actual gang members fresh out of 
prison. He saw it as enhancing Death Row’s 
street credibility while giving back to the 
community, but it invited in chaos and vio- 
lence. Beatings were routine. Engineers 
remember studios being used as dog-fight- 
ing rings. True to its name. Death Row came 
increasingly to resemble prison. And Knight 
encouraged it. By some accounts he was > 


01. Suge Knight played college 
football for UNLV and very 
briefly for LA Rams, 1985 

02. Knight and Dre on the cover 
of BRE mag, April 1993 


03. Suge Knight as the much- 
feared supremo of Death 
Row Records, 1995 

04. Snoop, Dre, Tupac and Suge 
in Vibe mag, February 1996 


05. Suge Knight partying with 
a pair of rap fans 

06. Tupac Shakur, Suge Knight 
and Snoop Dogg in the NYT 
Magazine, January 1996 


07. Knight in a nightclub with 
Kanye West, whom he sued 
over the 2005 VMA shooting 

08. Suge, Tupac, MC Hammer 
and Snoop at the 1996 AMAs 


09. Tupac and Knight, 1996 

10. Knight’s ranting speech at 
the 1995 Source awards 

11. Puff Daddy, Knight, NYC, 1994 
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afraid not to. He had to keep up appearances 
around these thugs. But it led to the flight of 
his artists, the scrutiny of law enforcement, 
even the FBI, and ultimately, the demise of 
the company. 

The death knell sounded when Dre 
stopped working at the label in 1995. The 
master-producer had never felt comfortable 
around gang members, so he stayed home. 
And Jimmy lovine, at Interscope, saw the 
opportunity. He offered Dre a new label. 
Aftermath, a felon-free environment, and 
Dre walked. Knight saw his departure as 
a knife in the back. Not just because of Dre ’s 
musical talent, but because he saw him as his 
brother in arms. Hadn’t Knight freed him 
from his Ruthless contract? Wasn’t Death 
Row a dream they were building together? 

For Knight, Dre’s defection is a defining 
emotional scar which, say Ramdhan, Rob- 
erts and others, hurts to this day, right up to 
the tragedy at Tam’s. There’s even a woman 
between the two, singer Michel’le Toussaint, 
one of Death Row’s soul acts. She was with 
Dre first, then Knight, bearing a child for 
both men. But notably, she has spoken in 
public about Dre beating her, while Knight 
was “a protector, a hugger, a gentle giant.” 

At the time, Knight offset the loss of Dre 
by signing Tupac Shakur. And ’Pac was the 
perfect catalyst for Death Row’s last days, 
the dying flare of the match. Dre left because 
of the violence, but ’Pac was attracted by it. 
Like Knight, he romanticised gang culture 
and Knight loved him for it, calling him 
his little brother. But it was Tupac who put 
him in prison, more than anyone else. Just 
hours before he was shot in Las Vegas in 
September 1996, Tupac had started a brawl 
at the MGM Grand Hotel. And in footage of 
the melee, Knight is seen coming in from the 
edges and getting in a couple of kicks. Rob- 
erts considers those kicks as just an attempt 
to save face. But for the court, it was a proba- 
tion violation. He was given nine years and 
served five. 

Knight pleaded with the judge that day. 
He said he felt like Frankenstein. “It gave me 
chills,” Ramdhan says. “Because that’s how 
his life has been. He’s been built up to be this 
monster. And now they’re tearing him apart.” 

Prison changed him. According to Ram- 
dhan and Knight’s adopted son Danny Boy, 
a singer on Death Row (both of whom vis- 
ited him regularly while inside at this time), 
incarceration made him harder and colder. 


more like the man he’d been pretending to 
be. His sense of betrayal festered: not only 
Dre but other artists had let him down. 
Snoop Dogg was now publicly blaming 
Knight for ’Pac’s death. And accusations 
whirled that he was also responsible for Big- 
gie Smalls’ death in 1997, ordering the hit 
from inside prison. No charges have stuck 
in either case, but Knight’s name still carries 
that stink. 

While he stewed in prison, his company 
fell apart. He couldn’t control it and the 
people he’d hired — never his strong suit — 
were incompetent. Money went astray; art- 
ists were unpaid. By the time Knight got 
out, he had enemies everywhere, and he 
couldn’t contain his anger. He would rant 
in interviews, calling out everyone who had 
wronged him — Jimmy lovine, Doug Morris 
[ex-CEO of Universal], and above all. Dr Dre, 
whom he derided as a bitch, a fag, a sissy. 

“He was jealous,” Ramdhan says. “After- 
math was successful and Dre still had a rela- 
tionship with Jimmy, but he [Suge] had been 
blacklisted.” Knight degenerated into the 
aggrieved ex-mogul who had fallen from rel- 
evance, trying desperately to recreate his 
prime. But his subsequent labels didn’t come 
close. Hip-hop had moved on and Knight’s 
peers with it: Puffy and Russell Simmons 
run empires; lovine is a billionaire and Dre 
thereabouts (thanks to Apple buying Beats 
by Dre headphones for $3bn). But Knight 
is still out at night, the oldest man at the 
club, still talking about “Bompton” and real 
Gs, telling the TMZ cameras who is and who 
isn’t a motherfucking bitch. 

The attacks started at around the time 
Death Row fell into fiscal chaos. In 2005, it 
was sued successfully by one Lydia Harris, 
who claimed she’d co-founded the label with 
Knight in 1989; her award of $i07m forced 
the label into bankruptcy. A few months 
later, Knight was shot in the leg at a Video 
Music Awards party hosted by Kanye West 
in Miami. (His thigh was shattered and 
replaced with a metal plate, hence his limp.) 
It was a crowded venue, with scores of wit- 
nesses, but no arrest was made, a pattern 
that has become familiar. He still has a bul- 
let fragment in his skull since driving the car 
for Tupac on that fateful Vegas night in 1996. 
There has been no arrest in that case, either. 

A further attack, in May 2008, hurt his 
reputation more than anything else. A barber 


named Greg knocked him unconscious for 
three minutes outside an LA nightclub; pic- 
tures of him lying there were posted online. 
Greg became a ’hood celebrity, interviewed 
on YouTube, the Buster Douglas of Comp- 
ton. Sources close to Knight insist he was 
actually hit on the back of the head with an 
iron bar. But still no arrest. And Knight never 
returned to break his legs. Some gangsta. 

According to Toi-Lin Kelly, that inci- 
dent opened the floodgates. The word was 
out: Big Bad Suge could be beaten up in pub- 
lic, without repercussion. And he quickly 
became a target, a badge for younger thugs 
to build their own names. A year later, 
Knight’s jaw was broken by two members of 
the singer Akon’s camp while leaving a club 
in Scottsdale, Arizona. 

“It started a wave,” she says. “We never 
have security when we go out, but I’ve been 
in so many positions where I have to talk 
him down. People try to provoke him.” 

Like Ramdhan, Kelly is an attractive, 
indomitable woman, only younger, at 32. 
She has an MBA and runs a gym in the San 
Fernando Valley called Mint. When we meet 
in her office, she’s eager to set the record 
straight. “He doesn’t go around bullying 
people you know,” she smiles. “He doesn’t 
drink blood for breakfast!” 

The picture she paints is one of a man 
trying to claw his way back, and meet his 
responsibilities. He has four children: with 
Kelly, a boy of five called Legend; two boys 
with Ramdhan, Suge Jr (19) and Sosa (12); 
and a 12-year-old girl. Bailie, with Michel’le 
Toussaint. And money hasn’t been easy. 
They still live in Beverly Hills, but Knight 
has to take consultancy gigs where he can, 
promoting a smoking papers brand, or mak- 
ing introductions in the music industry. The 
Malibu mansion is long gone. His hopes are 
set on a couple of projects about his life and 
times — a Showtime documentary by South- 
paw director Antoine Fuqua and a book. 

“I can’t remember the title,” says Kelly. 
“Something like My Pain is Your Gain. No, 
American Knight-mare?” 

But she really wants to talk about the 
shooting at 1 Oak in West Hollywood last 
August, an attempt on Knight’s life that 
remains an open investigation for the 
LAPD, so it’s hard to verify her version. If 
what she says is true, however, it foreshad- 
ows the incident at Tam’s in a couple of key 
ways. In both incidents, Knight was called > 


01 . Knight and Tupac Shakur 
caught on TV at the Tyson- 
Seldon fight, Las Vegas, 1996 

02. The BMW that Tupac was 
shot in later the same night 


03. Suge Knight on a gurney 
after being shot in the leg 
at the VMAs, Miami, 2005 

04. Knight out cold; punched by 
“Greg the barber”, 2008 


05. Knight collapses during 
a court hearing. May 2015 

06. LA sheriffs’ patrol cars seal 
off Tam’s Burgers where 
Terry Carter was run down 


07. Suge Knight in court on 

a probation violation, Los 
Angeles, 28 February, 1997 

08. Source mag with “Dre leaves 
Death Row” cover, July 1996 


09. March 1997: Suge Knight’s 
mug shot from California 
State Prison, when he was 
sentenced to nine years for 
probation violation dating 
from an earlier assault case 
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The tragedy is a reminder that the 
world NWA revealed of Bloods, Crips 
and drive-bys is as fresh today as ever 


to a place and then attacked, and the inves- 
tigating detectives in both cases — Rich- 
ard Biddle and Barry Hall — appear to have 
detained the victim, Knight, rather than 
the aggressors. 

It was another VMA party, hosted by 
Chris Brown, and Knight had been called 
there, Kelly says, by the comedian Katt Wil- 
liams, whom he was tour managing. Already 
this night seems doomed, with three of the 
most trouble-prone celebrities in LA under 
one roof. Brown is infamous for assault- 
ing former girlfriend Rihanna. Williams is 
reportedly bipolar and has a considerable 
rap sheet. It was Knight’s job to keep him in 
line, and it wasn’t working. (A month later, 
he and Williams would be accused of steal- 
ing a female paparazzo’s camera.) 

According to Kelly, Knight showed up 
at the club because he wanted to speak to 
Chris Brown anyway. A couple of days ear- 
lier, he’d heard that an associate of Brown’s 
had ordered a hit on him, following an argu- 
ment at a studio three weeks before. Knight 
had paid Brown a visit to offer advice about 
Brown’s association with gangbangers, spe- 
cifically the Fruit Town Bloods. Knight and 
Brown have been friends for a long time. 
But an argument erupted with this associ- 
ate, and Knight is said to have hit him. Now 
there was a price on his head. (Sources close 
to Brown confirm a fight took place, but not 
that Brown was there, or that there was any 
“hit”. According to insiders, the associate is 
apparently no longer connected to Brown.) 

At 1 Oak, Knight discussed the situation 
with Brown. As he left his table, shots rang 
out. He was hit six times. Had he not turned 
his body to one side, he might have died. 

“The cops know who did it,” Kelly says. 
“When Suge was in hospital, they came 
and showed us the security video on a lap- 
top, and it’s as clear as day. They had 37 
cameras in that club. You can see what peo- 
ple are wearing, their faces. You see every- 
one duck, except for two men, who are both 
looking for Suge, to see if he’d been hit. Then 
a third man runs past, takes the gun from 
the shooter and leaves. The cops even told 
us the shooter’s name. And they told us later, 
that they found him hiding out in a high-rise 
downtown. They were keeping him under 
surveillance for 45 days and he only ever 
came out to go to the corner store, or to pay 
for delivery food. So they nabbed him one 
day, and asked, why are you hiding? He said, 
‘Oh, Suge thinks I shot him, so he might be 
looking for me.’ And he had a gun on him. 
It wasn’t the weapon that was used in the 
shooting, but he admitted to being armed 
that night, too, because he was working as 
security. The cops said, ‘where’s the gun?’ 
he said, ‘I don’t have it anymore.’” 

It’s impossible to confirm as the LA 


Sheriff’s Department won’t comment on 
any ongoing investigation. But in an inter- 
view with Knight after the incident at Tam’s, 
investigators blamed the lack of an arrest in 
that case on Knight’s lack of co-operation — 
even though the shooter had been identified 
by name. Virgil Roberts remembers getting 
a call from Knight asking for money some 
months later. “He said he could definitely 
pay me back because the club was going to 
settle,” he says. “He said you could see on the 
security cameras that they let the shooter in 
the back door.” (The club and Knight’s civil 
attorney have both refused to comment.) 

So this is what Knight’s attorney and fam- 
ily believe: the cops know who shot Knight, 
and they know where to find him, but still no 
arrest. Instead, Knight stands trial for mur- 
der. And testifying against him, is the same 
investigating officer, Richard Biddle. 

Cle "Bone” Sloan hobbles into court, 
wincing in pain. It’s been 10 weeks since 
the carnage at Tam’s where he suffered two 
fractured ankles, tore some ligaments and 
required 17 stitches in his head. But it isn’t 
his injuries that account for what happens 
next. No sooner has he sworn to tell the 
whole truth, than he claims not to recognise 
Knight, sitting 15 feet from him in bright 
orange robes. 

“I know Mr Knight, but that doesn’t look 
like Mr Knight,” he says. “It just doesn’t look 
like the guy that was out there.” 

It’s a game gang members play. To keep 
their rep, they make a show of not snitching. 
Knight is no different; he has often said he 
wouldn’t tell the police who Tupac’s killer 
was if he knew: “It’s not my job. I don’t get 
paid to solve homicides.” And now Bone is 
singing the same tune. “I will not be forced 
to tell on anyone,” he says. “I don’t want that 
smell on me.” 

His rep on the streets may be fine, but in 
this courtroom it’s shot. Not just because he 
started the fight at Tam’s and was almost 
certainly armed, but because he lied to the 
police, repeatedly and with relish, days after 
the incident. This was before he realised that 
a security video would expose him. “I might 
have, what’s the word, embellished,” he says. 
“Because I knew I was responsible, too, and 
Terry was dead. Maybe I tried to shift some 
of the blame.” 

He wipes a tear from his eye. He’s an 


actor. An actor and a Blood, that’s his niche. 
He made a name in the gritty Hollywood 
movies Training Day (2001) and End of 
Watch (2012), and has since become the guy 
movie producers call when they need ghetto 
authenticity. Either as an actor or a consult- 
ant, he’s the liaison between Hollywood and 
the ’hood. For Straight Outta Compton, 
Sloan was brought on as security to harmo- 
nise the relationship between the movie set 
and local gangs. He hired fellow Bloods to 
work with him; he involved “the commu- 
nity”. And one of the people who joined him, 
was Terry Carter, an alleged gang member, 
who ran a car dealership. 

The Hollywood movie is one of the ways 
that counterculture is embraced, even 
brought to heel, by the mainstream. Art- 
ists that scare the horses become national 
treasures in time. Ice Cube of “Fuck tha 
Police” fame now stars in family come- 
dies, and big studio pictures like The Doors 
(1991) and Walk The Line (2005) conferred 
posthumous golden status on former wild- 
men like Jim Morrison and Johnny Cash. 
But Straight Outta Compton is already tar- 
nished. The tragedy at Tam’s is a reminder 
that the world NWA revealed of Crips, 
Bloods and drive-bys is as extant today as 
ever. Only in this story, the tensions are 
also embodied in the characters them- 
selves, Compton’s most hallowed names, 
Suge Knight and Dr Dre, and also Sloan, the 
so-called “non-active” gangbanger who was 
employed to keep them apart. 

It all started when Knight chose to visit 
the set in South Central where they were 
shooting a promo video for the movie. 
He should have stayed outta Compton. 
He was in Century City at the time, with 
Kelly and Legend, out west in the safety 
of “white world” as he calls it. But he had 
a bone to pick. His likeness had been used 
in the movie and he wanted to be paid. As 
soon as he arrived, he saw Kebo, head of Ice 
Cube’s security. “First thing he said,” says 
Kebo, “was, ‘I come in peace. I didn’t come 
down here to start no problems, that’s why 
I came by myself. I want to request a meet- 
ing with Cube and it don’t have to be today.’ 
He was not out of control, he was not irate, he 
was not hostile.” 

Knight’s arrival on set, however, caused 
a ruckus. When word reached Dre, accord- 
ing to Sloan’s interview with police, his 
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bodyguards went into lockdown. Kelly 
describes Dre as a, “really fearful person. 
Like our dry cleaning guy, he happened to tell 
Dre he delivers to us, too, and he was imme- 
diately fired, 86’ed out of the gated commu- 
nity and everything.” (Attempts to confirm 
this with Dr Dre were unsuccessful.) It was 
Sloan’s job to keep Knight away from the set. 
So he approached Knight’s truck and the men 
exchanged words. A high school exchange, 
the way Sloan explained it: “I said, ‘Man, you 
always acting like a bitch.” He said, ‘You the 
bitch’.” And then it escalated.” 

There was no altercation this time. There 
were LA sheriffs on hand, who told Knight 
to leave. And he did. “He didn’t resist or talk 
shit or crazy,” says Kebo. “He just got in his 
truck and left.” Kelly says he called her as 
he got on the freeway, he was coming home. 
But then Terry Carter called him, and it 
appears Knight turned around. Terry was 
an old friend, one of the few Knight would 
allow around his kids. If Terry told him to 
go to Tam’s to straighten things out, then 
he would go. He was alone, unarmed, and 
according to Fletcher, on his way into a trap. 

“We know that Bone was told to han- 
dle the situation, he’s testified to that,” says 
Fletcher. “We know that Bone hired a bunch 
of gang members — Jimmy Chris, Knob 
[Dwayne Johnson] and Marv Kince. We 
know from phone records that Terry called a 
bunch of people. He called Knob twice, after 
Suge left the set. And Knob called him twice. 
And then Terry called Suge. And we know by 
the time Suge got there, they were all wait- 
ing for him. Knob, Jimmy Chris, Bone and 
Marv. Suge was going to be ‘handled’”. 

At the hearing. Bone is evasive. “I can’t 
recall,” he says. But even so, an explana- 
tion emerges for why he was at Tam’s at all, 
three miles from the movie set, and it’s rid- 
dled with problems. He told police he made 
a wrong turn on his way to another film loca- 
tion nearby: “We were about to move the 
whole company. We were setting up stunts. 
We had these professional riders, they was 
gonna be riding next to Dre, doing wheelies 
and shit.” Bone claims he noticed Knight’s 
truck and saw Knight talking to Terry. So he 
crept up on them. As he told police: “I just 
popped out like a jack-in-the-box. Like ‘let’s 
do it’. I opened his door. And he snatched it 
back. And I punched him in the face. And 
that’s how it took off.” 

But the video shows that Knight was the 
last one there. He wasn’t talking to Terry 
Carter at all; he pulled in and was immedi- 
ately attacked by Sloan. And the wrong turn 
Sloan took was not one or two, but ii blocks 
from the alleged filming location. Further- 
more, at least three other gang members just 
happened to make the same wrong turn as 
Sloan at exactly the same time. And if they 


were at the wrong location, why did they 
get out of their cars and hang around until 
Knight arrived? Had a hit been ordered on 
Suge Knight? 

But perhaps most damning of all is the 
account that Marv Kince, one of the men 
at the scene, gave to police in his interview. 
He maintained Knight didn’t run anyone 
over intentionally. That the aggressor was 
Bone, a well-known hothead with connec- 
tions to the Fruit Town Bloods (the same 
gang Knight believes is implicated in the 
shooting at i Oak). He also told police that 
Bone had arrived at the scene at the same 
time as Jimmy Chris, a man who had a long 
standing beef with Knight (allegedly dat- 
ing back some 20-odd years to the death of 
his brother in Atlanta). So, after Knight was 



Knight at his first arraignment in Compton over 
the hit-and-run death of Carter, 3 February, 2015 


attacked, and reversed his truck, knocking 
Bone down, he would have noticed Jimmy 
Chris running towards the scene. “Suge 
would know he wasn’t a friend,” Marvin 
said. That was when Knight powered for- 
ward and escaped, killing Carter. 

In her effort to defend Sloan’s account, 
DA Barnes suggests the gun-shaped object 
Jimmy Chris removes from Sloan’s body 
and puts in his waistband is actually a 
walkie-talkie. This is a core argument 
for the prosecution. And Detective Bid- 
dle concurs. Never mind that Sloan told 
police he left his walkie-talkie in the car. 
As Fletcher assails him with incredulous 
questions (“Have you ever seen people put 
a radio in their waistband?”), Biddle looks 


increasingly irritated. And yet, he expects 
jurors to believe that when a gang member 
is run over, the first instinct of a fellow gang 
member is to rush over before the paramed- 
ics arrive, and remove his... walkie-talkie? 

“I don’t carry a gun!” Sloan protests, over- 
selling the line. “I’m an award-winning film- 
maker, I got to get my reputation here! Why 
would I take a gun to work?” 

It’s a great question. Also: why were they 
at Tam’s Burgers in the first place? Why was 
Knight called there? And why is Suge Knight 
on trial and not Sloan? 

After two days of preliminary hear- 
ing, the judge drops one of the hit-and-run 
charges and cuts Knight’s bail to $iom, mere 
Gotti levels. For a few days, the word from 
Knight’s camp was that his friend Floyd 
May weather Jr would put up the cash, but it 
hasn’t happened and a May weather spokes- 
person has denied any such offer was ever 
made. Still, Knight has now been granted 
the right to see close family. His sisters 
cheer when the news comes. It’s something. 
Knight’s reputation may still be a burden, 
but maybe the tide is turning. 

One can never discount a man who built 
an empire from Compton, who has sur- 
vived bullets, prison and bankruptcy. But 
Knight has a battle ahead. His health is suf- 
fering. A fundraising website with a goal 
of $500,000 for his defence has so far only 
engaged public support to the tune of $2,102. 
He has had numerous issues with his attor- 
neys; since the incident, he has changed 
lawyers four times. On 29 May, as this issue 
neared deadline, Matthew Fletcher was 
fired and replaced by Thomas Mesereau, 
who succesfully defended Michael Jackson 
against child molestation charges in 2005. 

But hope springs, nevertheless. Virgil 
Roberts sees him beating the case and rein- 
venting his life with a Tyson-like redemption 
tour. “I can see Suge on a Vegas stage telling 
stories.” Kelly, however, is hesitant to look far 
ahead. “We’re taking it one case at a time. It’s 
hard. But Suge is always in good spirits, jok- 
ing around. He stays strong for the rest of us.” 

The antechamber to Court 101 on the 
ninth floor of the CCB is cramped and dark, a 
place people slip out to whisper behind their 
hands. On the day of Knight’s arraignment, 
Kelly and Matt Fletcher are doing just that, 
before the court is in session. Then the doors 
open and there’s Knight, surrounded by four 
grave-looking sheriffs, and they’ve got him 
in a wheelchair. But he looks delighted. The 
happiest face in this dark room. 

“Why are you sitting, you can’t stand?” 
Kelly asks. 

“Oh hell, yeah,” Knight laughs. He gets 
up, almost catching his ankle chains on the 
wheelchair. “I can dance!” El 
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“I don’t hate dancing but 
I certainly don’t like it. That’s why 
I don’t go to discotheques” 


I HAD A MOUSTACHE at the height of my 
career. Then I didn’t have one for a long time. 
When I returned to music, my wife said, “You 
have to get the moustache back.” I’d prefer it 
without but it’s not bad. There’s less shaving. 

I don’t have any expensive hobbies. I love 
to do crosswords. That’s about £2 a week. 
Right now I only do ones in Italian. I used to 
do German ones, too. I’ve tried some in Eng- 
lish but they’re too difficult. 

If you’re good at something and you have 
that aura of being successful, it’s much easier 
to get the girls. Being handsome also helps. 

I’m probably best known for two things. 
One, for having co-created disco music, and 
two would be electronic music, which I helped 
to launch with “I Feel Love” [1977] with Donna 
Summer. “Love to Love You Baby” [1975] was 
the first really big electro hit. I noticed that 
sometimes the newspapers, magazines and 
the paparazzi would harass Donna. I’m happy 
being behind the scenes. 

I LOVE A SHOW CALLED SHARK Tank. There 
are four wealthy investors and you have the 
chance to propose a business. I think it’s 
called Dragons' Den here. It’s very interesting 
because you see those people trying to get the 
money. They always say the company’s doing 
well and it turns out that it isn’t. 

I GREW UP IN THE DOLOMITES, in a town 
called Ortisei. When I was 13 , 1 went to board- 
ing school. I hated it. The food was bad and 
I had to go to mass every morning at 6:30. 
I probably went about 1,000 times. Terrible. 

If I COULD BE SOMEONE ELSE for a day then I’d 
be a beautiful woman and fuck around! 

There’s nothing good about ageing. 

I did some rollerblading about 15 years ago and 
tore the tendons in my shoulder, so I had sur- 
gery. Then, two years ago, I fell at home and 
I tore them again, and it still hurts. When 
you’re old you have to be careful because acci- 
dents happen so fast and easily. About two 
months ago, I was just walking on the street 
and I fell and broke my finger. It’s not great. 


I don’t hate dancing but I certainly don’t 
like it. That’s why I don’t go to discotheques. 

I BUILT A 16-CYLINDER SPORTS CAR, the 

Cizeta-Moroder. It was a friend of mine who 
had the idea. We sold about seven or eight 
of them. I still have the prototype. It doesn’t 
have a speedometer but the others were fully 
equipped. The Sultan of Brunei bought two. 

When I lived in New York, I went to Stu- 
dio 54. 1 arrived in a limo and saw a huge queue 
outside. I thought, “I’m not going to stand in 
that line”, so I sent the driver to the doorman 
and he got me in. Inside it was empty. The 
more you have to wait the better it is, kind of, 
so they just didn’t let anybody in. It was such 
a disappointment — I left after half an hour. 

I’m not a perfectionist. If the overall feel of 
a song is great then that’s good enough for me. 

My father was very intelligent. But like 
a lot of men, he had a little bit of a problem 
with gambling. My mother was happy — but 
not that happy — when I became a musician, 
because I’d studied to be ageometra, which is a 
little lower than an architect. In Italy, SLgeome- 
tra can design a building but no more than 
two storeys high. Even when I was flying my 
mother first class to America to visit me, she’d 
say, “This is great, but you should have stayed 
at home, worked for the city and had a steady 
income.” I’d say, “No, no, that’s not my life.” 

There isn’t much about Italy I miss. Some 
friends and some food. You can get great spa- 
ghetti almost everywhere — certainly in Los 
Angeles. There’s some stuff I can’t get, like 
ravioli that we only have in my part of Italy. 
I particularly like the spinach one, with but- 
ter on top. There is a type of prosciutto called 
speck that you rarely find outside that region. 

If people are on coke, and they don’t want 
you to know, they can hide it quite well. With 
some of my musicians and my technicians, 
I never really knew. Are they snorting or not? 
I found out later that they would do it at night 
after I’d left the studio. I never tried it. I was 
always afraid that I’d get hooked — three of my 
employees back then ended up in rehab. 


I BOUGHT MY BEAUTIFUL HOUSE back in I979. 

It’s in Beverly Hills and belonged to Vidal Sas- 
soon. The real-estate guy I spoke to said that 
Sassoon had spent one night there. The only 
thing that was left was a jacket and a tooth- 
brush. I loved the place and I had it for more 
than 30 years. Then I sold it. Now I think 
that was a mistake. Today, we rent an apart- 
ment. When you leave, you lock the door and 
that’s it. With a house, you can lock it but it’s 
never safe. I rented one once, went away for 
three days and somebody broke in and stole 
everything we had. 

Cognac was my drink at one time. I don’t 
like it now. Not that I’m a big drinker, but 
before bed I might have a vodka or two. Just 
plain. No ice. 

I’ve been married for 25 years. After 15 
years we really got our act together — not that 
we ever had a problem, but at that point you 
start to say, “OK, I’m nice and you’re nice, so 
let’s keep this as a nice relationship.” We have 
so many friends who got into problems with 
their kids, where the kids would do drugs and 
they would divorce. Bitter divorces. We are 
lucky with our son. We’re a very happy family. 

When I’m DJing I always finish with “Call 
Me” by Blondie. It’s uptempo and most of the 
people know it, even the young ones. I wrote 
that song with Debbie Harry. 

I SHOULD BE MORE OUTGOING and meet more 
with friends. I like to go out for dinner but I’m 
nothing like the typical Italian, where they go 
out and there’s always 10 people. I should have 
a little more contact with some friends but 
instead I’m home with my crosswords. 

There were some groups I could have pro- 
duced but I didn’t because I was too lazy. One 
was Duran Duran. I should have taken that. 0 

Moroder’s album Dejd Vu is out now 


Giorgio Moroder, photographed in London, 
January 2015 


Read more in our series of What I’ve 
Learned interviews at esquire.co.uk 
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Sound of the underground: 
beneath the most unremarkable 
houses lurk the most 
remarkable sound systems 






Special report 


“It’s quite a lonely 
road in some ways. 
Because when 
you’re listening, 
you’re in your 
room, it’s just about 
you and the music” 

At home with the audiophiles: 
are they hearing something we’re not? 
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Special report 


Acapella’s top-level speaker is a £350,000 
model that looks like someone nailed two 
tubas to a mid-Eighties Habitat shelf unit 


It’s a wet Sunday afternoon and I’ve 
discovered an alternate universe in a hotel 
outside Melton Mowbray. At least I’ve got 
a guidebook, although the leaflet headlined 
“2015 HiFi Wigwam Show” might as well be 
in Biblical Aramaic for all the sense it makes. 
“Home-built passive pre-amp feeding very 
unusual VRR monoblock power amps and 
rounded off with Tannoy Cheviots.” “Soft- 
ware-based room correction and linear 
phase crossovers feeding six Hypex amps 
powering DIY sealed box three-way speak- 
ers.” “Tri-amped with classic Pye HF25, PF91 
and HF 5/8, stacked Quad ESL57S with lono- 
phone plasma supertweeters.” 

But if the guidebook seems odd, it’s noth- 
ing compared to what’s actually happening 
in the hotel. The HiFi Wigwam Show — one 
of the premier annual gatherings for Brit- 
ain’s audiophiles — has taken over the whole 
building. Every guest room contains a man 
— it’s always a man — with a hi-fi system he’s 
brought from home. People go from room 
to room, listening. Pinned to the walls of 
the corridors, you occasionally see a small 
ad written in the same impenetrable lan- 
guage as the guidebook. “Wanted: Nordost 
Valhalla speaker cables spades both ends,” 
reads one. “Please call.” 

You may think of yourself as someone 
with an interest in hi-fi, who believes that 
the music you love deserves to be heard in 
decent sound quality. Perhaps you spent 
a few hundred quid on an amp and speakers, 
or a Sonos system. Perhaps you upgraded the 
earbuds that came with your phone for a pair 
of Beats headphones. Or perhaps you’ve 
junked your CDs and turned your nose up 
at digital downloads in favour of a return 
to vinyl, confident that it sounds “so much 
warmer”. But you’re not an audiophile. By 
the standards of the exhibitors at HiFi Wig- 
wam, you’re a part-timer, a dilettante, you’re 
one step away from the dog on the HMV logo, 
your idiot brain transfixed by the muffled 
sound coming from a wax cylinder. There’s 
a guy in one room who’s eschewed hi-fi equip- 
ment altogether in favour of playing music off 
the huge reel-to-reel tape machines you get in 
recording studios. There are people here who 
build their own speakers and CD players. 
There are “modders”, men whose immediate 
impulse upon buying a £3,000 amplifier is to 
rip off the back and set about it with a solder- 
ing iron, confident they can make it better. 


In a room off the hotel lobby, I find Steve, 
a building contractor from Essex, who has 
devoted his spare time to assembling the 
most deranged-looking hi-fi system I’ve ever 
seen. The speakers have something resem- 
bling the horn from an old gramophone on 
top of them: they’re called Acapella High 
Violons and you have to play music through 
them continually for 14 days to “break them 
in”. They sell for £40,000 a pair. (This makes 
them Acapella’s entry-level model: its top-of- 
the-range speaker costs around £350,000, 
looks like someone nailed two tubas to 
a mid-Eighties Habitat shelving unit and 
can only be used in rooms over i3isq ft.) 
His turntable has two platters, one on top of 
the other. The bottom one spins round in the 
opposite direction to the one on top: appar- 
ently it’s designed on the same engineering 
principle as the counter-rotating blade of 
a helicopter. There are only two in the UK, 
possibly because its recommended retail 
price is £30,000. It’s sitting on top of some- 
thing that looks remarkably like a Black 
& Decker Workmate bench. It turns out that 
this is because it is a Black & Decker Work- 
mate bench. 

►►I 

Someone hands Steve an album and 
he puts it on, and it becomes apparent that, 
however crazy his system looks, that’s noth- 
ing compared to how it sounds. The old line 
about great hi-fi making it feel like the band’s 
in the room with you isn’t quite right. It 
doesn’t sound like live music: it sounds bet- 
ter. Clearer, more pure. The weirdest thing is 
that the music doesn’t appear to be coming 
out of the speakers: it seems to be happen- 
ing in a space just in front of you. It feels like 
it’s in 3D: you could walk around it, you could 
reach out and touch it. It’s astonishing. 

And that’s the thing about audiophiles. 
You can, if you’re so inclined, mock their ner- 
diness; if that’s your wont, then there are 
plenty of people here from geek central cast- 
ing, including a man wearing a T-shirt that 
reads: “THERE’S A NAME FOR PEOPLE 
WITHOUT BEARDS: WOMEN”. You can 
look askance at the kind of things that get 
them riled up — if you want to start a massive 
row among high-end hi-fi buffs, if you want 
to turn the HiFi Wigwam Show’s atmosphere 
of beery bonhomie into one of murderous 


fury, get them on the subject of whether the 
cables used to connect hi-fi components 
make a difference to the sound. You can won- 
der aloud whether some of them aren’t more 
interested in sound waves and lonophone 
plasma supertweeters and shiny boxes from 
Japan and Germany than they are in music. 

And you can stand there with your mouth 
hanging open and your finger twirling 
by your temple when you find out how 
much they’ll pay for a CD player or a pair 
of speakers — however much they tell you 
that good sound is not about how much 
you spend, but how carefully you match your 
components, you never seem to meet an 
audiophile who hasn’t lavished thousands of 
pounds on their obsession. 

But if you’ve got functioning ears and 
a love of music, you can’t help but boggle at 
the sound their equipment can make. 

I listen to this bizarrely tangible music 
and I look at Steve. And I can’t decide 
whether he’s a kind of epicurean genius, ded- 
icated to something really noble — present- 
ing great art in the best possible way — or 
a total fruitcake. 

Whichever it is, the music business would 
currently like us all to be at least a bit more 
like him. Sound quality is a hot topic. Record 
companies are hoping to shill us high-defi- 
nition, better-than-CD-quality downloads. 
Neil Young is trying to flog us his high-res- 
olution Pono digital player. That weird con- 
glomeration of pop stars who got onstage 
in New York in March and started carrying 
on as if they’d discovered a way to cure all 
known diseases were trying to interest the 
public in Tidal, a music-streaming service 
that offers better sound quality than Spotify, 
for a £20-a-month subscription fee. 

Of course they are — there’s theoretically 
a lot of money in it. If record companies can 
convince people they need high-definition 
downloads, then it might be the CD all over 
again. It means music fans re-buying their 
entire record collections at a premium price. 
If you find it odd that pop stars are suddenly 
so interested in sound quality — after all, you 
never heard The Beatles complaining that 
listening to their music on a transistor radio 
or a crappy old Dansette was somehow dis- 
respecting their artistry — well, that’s where 
the money is these days. There’s less cash 
in music itself than in the means by which 
music is distributed and played. 
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The best of luck to them. They’re going 
to need it. For the past 40 years, every major 
technological advance in hi-fi that’s caught 
on has been about convenience rather than 
sound, such as the Walkman, the MP3, the 
iPod and streaming. Even the CD was mar- 
keted more on its size and alleged indestructi- 
bility. The ones that tried to tempt the public 
with sound alone were the ones that withered 
and died and now languish forgotten: Quad- 
raphonic, Super Audio CD, DVD -A, Blu-Ray 
Audio. The general public, it seems, couldn’t 
give a flying one about sound. 

All of which makes audiophiles some- 
thing of a band apart. Their world feels 
deeply arcane, even by the standards of 
what you might call luxe pursuits. There are 
TV programmes devoted to drooling over 
supercars. There’s always space in the Sun- 
day supplements for articles about fine wine. 
Turn the pages of a men’s magazine such as 
this one and you’ll find stuff about suits and 
shoes and watches no normal person would 
dream of buying. It’s aspirational. But the 
mainstream media takes no interest in audi- 
ophiles. Everyone knows the Bugatti Veyron, 


but no one outside of the audiophile commu- 
nity has heard of the serious high-end hi-fi 
manufacturers: Audio Note, Puresound, 
Advantage, Nagra. 

That may be because most of those other 
pursuits are about outward show: if you drive 
a Bugatti Veyron or wear a Rolex Oyster, 
you’re making a very public statement about 
yourself. But a high-end hi-fi isn’t a public 
statement. It’s squirrelled away somewhere 
in your house, not on open display, unless 
you dismantle it and haul it up to something 
like the HiFi Wigwam Show, and even then 
only other audiophiles — and the odd nosey 
hack from Esquire — will see it. 

The convivial atmosphere at the HiFi 
Wigwam Show notwithstanding, being an 
audiophile seems an oddly solitary pursuit. 
There are those happy to invite their non- 
audiophile mates around for a listening 
session, but they seem to be outnumbered 
by those who keep their interest to them- 
selves and the other members of their tribe. 
Steve tells me he thinks it attracts “people 
who are a little bit introspective, a little bit 
shy, if you want to generalise”. Others talk 


about it as being like a religion: you wouldn’t 
go around trying to foist it on your non-be- 
lieving friends. 

►H 

“It’s sort of a secret,” says Jason, 
a 46-year-old teacher with a West Country 
accent, a rather serious manner and a “six- 
figure” system. He claims to “eat, think and 
breathe hi-fi”, but even so, he says, “I never 
tell anyone at work. They wouldn’t under- 
stand.” He says that very emphatically, and 
he may have a point. Worried that some- 
thing he calls “dirty” electricity will affect 
the sound his system produces, Jason has 
had his home rewired — his hi-fi is on a sepa- 
rate mains ring to the rest of the house, run- 
ning off the “purest electricity possible”. “It’s 
quite a lonely road in some ways,” he says. 
“Because when you’re listening, you’re in 
your room, it’s just about you and the music.” 

It’s an obsession they even shield from 
those closest to them. I keep hearing about 
audiophile wives who share their husband’s 
passion — everyone I speak to seems to know > 
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another audiophile whose wife enjoys noth- 
ing more than discussing the finer points of 
software room correction — but I never actu- 
ally meet one. I start to wonder if it’s a kind 
of urban myth. In fact, keeping your partner 
in the dark about your hobby seems as much 
of an audiophile skill as being able to spot 
the sonic difference between two different 
brands of speaker cable. 

“It’s the audiophile’s biggest fear, isn’t it?” 
grins James, the immensely affable founder 
of HiFi Wigwam, an online forum that begat 
the show. “They die and then their wives sell 
their hi-fi equipment for what they told them 
it cost.” Even Trevor, a retired engineer, who’s 
gone to the extreme of building his own lis- 
tening room — a windowless, soundproofed, 
acoustically treated, freestanding structure 
within a barn next to his East Anglia home, 
complete with a handmade 30olb door filled 
with building sand — suggests his wife, who 
presumably got an inkling something was 
up when the builders arrived, isn’t entirely 
au fait with what goes on inside it. 

“It’s something my wife doesn’t know 
anything about,” he says, when I pay him 
a visit. “She would absolutely pass out if she 
had any idea how much money I’ve spent.” 
He used an inheritance from an aunt, he 


says; he didn’t dip into the household budget. 
His hi-fi equipment is insured for £75,000. 
As if to prove its worth it, he shuts his hand- 
made door, dims the lights and puts on a CD 
by Oscar Peterson. It’s the whole astonishing 
3D, tangible-music experience again. I say so 
and Trevor nods happily. That means he’s 
created a good soundstage, he says. 

Like every audiophile I speak to, Trevor 
seems a really nice guy. Normal. Dotes on 
his granddaughter, talks fascinatingly about 
stuff that isn’t hi-fi: the cultural differences 
between Britain and the US, where he was 
born; his time in the forces — he served in 
Vietnam towards the end of the war. You’d 
like him. Maybe I got lucky: apparently, 
there’s some real headcases out there, people 
who, as Trevor puts it, “you wouldn’t want to 
bring home to meet your mother”. 

But it all begs the question: what sets an 
otherwise normal man off on a path that 
leads them to commission a handmade 30olb 
door filled with sand or rewire their house, in 
pursuit of sound quality? Some audiophiles 
talk about a Damascene moment: a post- 
pub visit to a friend’s house where they 
heard music they loved played on really good 
equipment and never really recovered. Lau- 
rie, a 65-year-old “semi-retired” writer from 


Suffolk, tells me that as a kid, his family were 
poor: they couldn’t afford a record player, 
so he had to make do with a wind-up gram- 
ophone and a selection of Gracie Fields 78s 
someone had bequeathed them. He doesn’t 
explicitly make the connection between 
this and what he calls a “slightly ridiculous” 
obsession with high-end hi-fi in later life, but 
you do the amateur psychology. 

►►I 

But most of them don’t have a story 
like that. When you ask what got them into 
high-end hi-fi and all its trappings, they talk 
vaguely about loving music when they were 
a child or being fascinated by the fam- 
ily record player. Well, yeah, I think, but so 
was I, so were loads of people I know, and 
they’ve managed to get by without rewir- 
ing the house or buying bits of plastic that 
ensure their speaker cables don’t touch the 
floor in the belief that it affects the sound. 
Perhaps there’s something else, something 
deeper. James from HiFi Wigwam is not 
a man much given to mysticism — he’s funny 
and self-deprecating and tells me that the 
best upgrade you can buy for your equipment 
is “a couple of bottles of wine” — but he has 
a theory that audiophiles might be wired dif- 
ferently to everyone else. “You know how you 
get super-tasters for wine and people who 
have particularly good palates for tasting 
food? I wonder if our hearing might be like 
that, and that’s why we get drawn into it.” 

Maybe he’s right. Maybe audiophiles 
have some kind of weird heightened super- 
power hearing. And maybe it’s sometimes 
a burden. Trevor tells me he finds it hard 
to listen to music that’s badly recorded, no 
matter how great the actual music is. “Amy 
Winehouse, amazing voice, but Back to 
Black... that’s a terrible-sounding album.” He 
recently went to a gig by fabled jazz pianist 
Keith Jarrett. “Ruined,” he says. “Ruined by 
the sound reinforcement in the hall.” 

James tells me he sometimes feels he’s 
not listening to music, but to his hi-fi system: 
he’s a fan of Kraftwerk and Joy Division, but 
finds he’s been buying “plinky-plonky jazz” 
because it shows off his equipment. “I would 
never,” he says heavily, “have bought a Diana 
Krall album unless I was into hi-fi. But play 
a Diana Krall album on my system...” He 
blows out his cheeks. “Bloody hell.” 

People listening to music they don’t like, 
people who find themselves unable to lis- 
ten to music they like. As I said, it’s an alter- 
nate universe. It has its own language and its 
own tribes, not least the box-swappers: audi- 
ophiles whose quest for elusive perfect sound 
quality leads them to constantly upgrade or 
alter their hi-fi, buying and selling equip- 
ment with a dizzying frequency. 
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Being an audiophile is like having a weird, 
obsessive-compulsive illness: you know what 
you’re doing is a bit daft, but you can’t stop 


It has its own controversies, a lot of which 
seem to stem from the fact that sound qual- 
ity is a completely subjective thing: there’s 
no way of meaningfully measuring it, so 
if you think something improves your sys- 
tem, then, well, it does. Hence the ideas and 
products peddled by Peter Belt, a former 
electronics engineer who variously advo- 
cates freezing CDs before you play them, 
colouring in the edge of your albums and 
the fuses in your plugs with a violet marker, 
ensuring that all the leads on your hi-fi sys- 
tem are white — that’s not a euphemism for 
something technical, he means coloured 
white — and the use of a series of mysterious 
creams. You rub these into your hi-fi compo- 
nents and — get this — the magnetic strips 
on your credit and debit cards to improve 
“energy patterns” and achieve better sound 
quality. A lot of the audiophiles I speak to 
understandably think Belt is a raving nut- 
ter, or, worse, a snake oil salesman, but even 
so, his adherents aren’t hard to find. “I’ve got 
some of his products,” says Jason. “Do they 
work? I wouldn’t be paying money for them if 
I didn’t think they did.” 

And it has its own curious celebrities. 
There’s Roman “The Cat” Bessnow, a Rus- 
sian-born, US-based blogger acclaimed in 
some quarters as “the world’s most obsessed 
audiophile”, whose bafflingly designed web- 
site mixes quotes from Thomas Mann with 
hugely opinionated screeds written in Seven- 
ties comedy-show pidgin English: “I have an 
excremental tone arm”. 

There’s the group of hugely wealthy 
Greek businessmen who call themselves 
the Audiophile Club of Athens, the subject 
of a much-discussed YouTube documen- 
tary, with whom Laurie has had dealings. 
He once designed a small piece of hi-fi equip- 
ment of his own: the Audiophile Club of Ath- 
ens ordered several from him, then wrote 
him a letter of congratulations, which also 
noted they’d discovered that its sound qual- 
ity was improved if you hung it from the ceil- 
ing on a piece of cotton thread. 

And there is Peter Qvortrup, a Danish for- 
mer hi-fi retailer turned maverick hi-fi manu- 
facturer who runs his company. Audio Note, 
from a shop in Hove that appears from the 
outside to have closed down years ago — 
the window display is a cobwebbed mess of 
empty wine and tequila bottles. The equip- 
ment Audio Note makes is both hugely 


well-respected and eye-wateringly expen- 
sive: don’t even think about the top-of-their 
range unless you’re an oligarch or a Far East- 
ern multimillionaire. It takes about five min- 
utes in his company to see why Qvortup’s 
reputation precedes him in the audiophile 
world. He quotes Kierkegaard and Einstein, 
seems to think that more or less every other 
hi-fi manufacturer in the world is doing 
everything wrong, tells me he believes that 
the best speakers were made in the Thirties 
and announces that he spends £7,500 a year 
on champagne. He is richly, riotously enter- 
taining company, but he is deadly serious 
about hi-fi. None of this I-don’t-want-to-foist- 
my-religion-on-unbelievers stuff from him. 
He’s positively evangelical. 

“If your article is to have any journal- 
istic validity at all,” he says, thumping the 
table for emphasis, “it’s important to impress 
upon people that if you run around listening 
to music on one of these” — he stabs at my 
iPhone — “with headphones the size of a pea, 
the price for that is very considerable in 
terms of your musical enjoyment and under- 
standing. And then, if you think about music 
developing over the next 100 years in order to 
satisfy the requirements of things like this” 
— another disgusted look at the iPhone — 
“then we’re going to end up with music that’s 
absolutely inane and useless.” 

On the one hand: well he would say that, 
wouldn’t he? It’s his business to sell hugely 
expensive hi-fi. But on the other, there’s 
the uneasy feeling he might have a point. 
Take dubstep. Not the good stuff: the awful, 
noisy, bleached-white, funk-free variant that 
sounds like a giant robotic moron stamping 
on the face of humanity, the one that’s pop- 
ular with hideous, gurning American frat 
boys. One of the reasons posited for its suc- 
cess was that most people hear music via 
their computers these days and it sounded 
good coming out of tinny laptop speakers: 
there were no subtleties in the music to lose. 

►►I 

Sometimes, says James from HiFi Wig- 
wam, being an audiophile feels less like 
a hobby than having a weird illness, like 
obsessive-compulsive disorder or some- 
thing: you know what you’re doing is a bit 
daft, but you can’t stop yourself. The audio- 
philes I speak to keep insisting that they’ve 


got their hi-fis to sound just how they want 
them, they won’t be buying any more equip- 
ment, they’re as close to perfection as they’re 
going to get. They say that and then they say 
the word “but” — there’s always another box, 
another tweak, something else that might get 
them a little closer. Laurie tells me he’s plan- 
ning to downscale his system, but, with the 
best will in the world, his plan doesn’t seem 
to be going terribly well. “I’ve got this caveat: 
what if we move house? I might need another 
amplifier. Or I might need a spare. I’ve got 
two spare amps, you know, just in case.” 

James says that his hi-fi obsession 
recently led to a kind of existential crisis. He 
was at a show in Munich and he heard a pair 
of Magico speakers that cost $600,000. 

“They played a Dead Can Dance track on 
them, and...” His voice trails off and he sticks 
his hand out. “Look, the hairs on the back of 
my arms are standing up just thinking about 
it. The room was just full of this sound. It was 
immaculate. Immaculate. I walked out and 
said. Well, that’s it. That’s the sound I want.’ 
And I’ll never be able to afford them. So I’ve 
just blown my hobby forever.” 

But that was a year ago, and a huge pair of 
speakers still dominates the living room of his 
terraced house. He asks me if I want to hear 
something on his system. I choose “To Here 
Knows When”, the 1991 single by My Bloody 
Valentine that Brian Eno described as “the 
vaguest music ever made”. When it was 
released, people kept taking it back to the 
shops, convinced that there was something 
wrong with the record they’d bought: surely it 
wasn’t meant to sound like that, with its beau- 
tiful sleepy-eyed melody almost drowned out 
by layers of churning, woozy noise. I’ve lis- 
tened to it obsessively for 25 years, trying to get 
to the bottom of what the band thought they 
were doing. In Steve’s front room, I feel like I’m 
sitting in the middle of the song, the guitars 
arcing around me. It’s overwhelming. And 
once again, all the downsides of audiophile 
addiction — the ridiculous financial excesses, 
the mystical woo, the obsessive behaviour — 
seem to evaporate. Who wouldn’t want music 
to sound this enveloping, this enrapturing? 
Would I spend £40,000 on a set of speakers? 
Would I rewire my house? Would I build a free- 
standing structure in a nearby barn? Of course 
I wouldn’t. But there’s a part of me that knows 
precisely why they do and thinks the rest of us 
don’t know what we’re missing. Q 
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McCartney on ambition 

“All mv life Fve been tr ying to win a school prize or tr ying to do OK in an exam 
or tr ying to get a g ood j ob. Somethin g where p wpje g o; ‘You^re good’” 

McCartney on motivation 

“ Self-satisfaction is the enemy. It’s better to think . ‘Tomorrow ni g ht I’m g onna 
sin g it better.’ There is this forward effort. It feels ri g ht to me. It feels human ” 

McCartney on The Beatles 

“ Let’s not for get, those four boys were fuckin g g ood. You name 
me another g roup who had what The Beatles had. We knew we were 
different. We knew we were somethin g other g roups weren’t ” 

McCartney on Lennon 

“ People started to sa y. *Well . he was The Beatles’. And me . 

Geor g e and Rin g o would go. *Er . han gon’” 

McCartney on Yoko 

“ [She] would a p pear in the press: *Paul did nothin g ! All he did was book the 
studio...’ Like . Tuck you, darlin g ! All I did was book the fuckin g studio? ”’ 

McCartney on retirement 

“ Sit at home and watch telly? Gardenin g, g olf... no thanks ” 

McCartney on cutting loose 

“ Oh . I can bust a moye . man. Don’t you worry about that ” 



On tour and in conversation with Sir Paul McCartney 

Interview by AlCX BllmCS Photographs by ToiU Craig 
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*‘You sing something and 
you get this incredible 
warmth back, this adulation. 
And who doesn't like that?” 

Sir Paul McCartney, 
photographed for Esquire at 
Rosewood London, May 2015 


Suit and shirt by Lanvin 




It was 50 years ago today: 
McCartney celebrates as 
The Beatles become the first 
pop group to be awarded 
honours, London, 1965 


Solo 


Interview 


By the time it reached Osaka, Japan, 
in late April, Paul McCartney’s “Out There” 
tour had been on the road for nearly two 
years. It had played to close to two mil- 
lion people, from Montevideo to Winnipeg, 
Nashville to Warsaw, with crowds in Seoul 
and Marseille and Stockholm still await- 
ing its arrival. “Out There” succeeded the 
“On the Run” tour, which itself followed 
closely on the heels of the “Up and Coming” 
tour, which began at the start of this decade. 
I could keep rewinding through his past in 
this way to make my point about McCart- 
ney’s tireless globetrotting, but not with any- 
thing like the energy and enthusiasm the 
man himself can summon for each retro- 
spective spectacular. He plays up to 40 songs 
at each gig, from a catalogue that stretches 
back more than 50 years. Each show lasts 
nearly three hours. The intense demands 
this places on him would have been remark- 
able in 1965, when he was 23, so it’s anyone’s 
guess how he does it now. Not that he shows 
any signs of stopping, or even slowing down. 

There are long breaks in the schedule, 
of course, and there have been years when 
McCartney didn’t perform in public at all, 
but at least since the turn of the century he 
has been out there (if not, until recently, 
“Out There”), with much the same band and 
much the same crew and friends and associ- 
ates in tow, singing the songs that made him 
rich and famous and adored, many of which 
you and everyone you know and millions of 
people you’ll never meet can sing word for 
word. Really, who doesn’t know the opening 
lines to “Yesterday”? 

McCartney’s flight landed at Kansai 
International at yam on 20 April, and was 
met with the same tightly controlled arriv- 
als-hall hysteria he’s been causing since the 
early Sixties. One suspects an unsparing 
internal investigation would be launched 
inside Camp Macca were the boss ever to 
arrive anywhere unnoticed. How would 


Japan learn of his presence without a minor 
scuffle at the airport? What’s a rock star 
without a hyperventilating frenzy to follow 
him around? 

It’s hard to get a sense, from the shaky 
video clip I see on his publicist Stuart Bell’s 
phone later that day, of the number of peo- 
ple who greeted him at the airport (estimates 
vary between 500 and 800). What’s certain 
is that most had been waiting for him since 
the early hours, in heavy rain, holding aloft 
notably polite homemade placards — YOU 
ARE MY SINGER; THANK YOU PAUL, 
YOU CAME BACK - and that when he did 
at length appear, in the traditional manner 
they screamed and shook and palpitated 
and covered their mouths with their hands 
in tremulous overexcitement. 

Accompanied by his wife, Nancy, McCa- 
rtney stepped off the plane in his current off- 
duty uniform: dark jeans and a denim jacket 
over a white shirt, eyes hidden behind sun- 
glasses. He was carrying the Hofner vio- 
lin bass guitar that is one of his trademarks 
— he has had this one since the Royal Vari- 
ety performance of 1963 — and that travels 
everywhere with his personal assistant, John 
Hammel, who has been with him almost as 
long. Like Hammel, the Hofner gets its own 
seat. (Later, backstage, a friendly guitar tech 
lets me inspect it and, expert that I am, I can 
confirm that it is indeed a guitar.) 

McCartney had flown in from Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the previous evening he had 
inducted Ringo Starr into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame. (McCartney: “As my daugh- 
ter said when I got inducted. About fucking 
time.’”) He slept well on the plane, he said, 
and by the time he arrived at the Kyocera 
Dome, a baseball stadium where the follow- 
ing evening he and his band were booked to 
play to a sell-out crowd of 55,000, he seemed 
rested and relaxed. 

His touring routine is well established: 
breakfast, a workout, perhaps a massage, 
then meetings with his team. If the weather’s 
clement and security conditions are favour- 
able, a bike ride around the locality of the 
hotel. If there’s water nearby, he might try to 
get out on it in a boat. Today, he will rehearse 
with the band, then have a quiet early dinner 
with Nancy and a few friends from the tour- 
ing party. Tomorrow’s soundcheck will be 
any time between 3pm and 4:30pm. Then, as 
show time approaches, he will retreat to his 


“It’s what I do,” he says, when asked 
what kept him going on the road all 
these years. “It’s my life” 


dressing room to watch trashy American TV. 
After the concert, a drink, dinner, bed. And 
up early to travel to Tokyo for the next show. 

“It’s what I do,” he told me, when I asked 
what kept him at it all after all these years. 
“It’s my life.” 

I AM INTRODUCED TO McCartney in a 
corridor backstage at the concert venue, 
on the afternoon of his arrival in the city. 

As expected, he is slim and spry, his hand- 
shake vigorous, his gaze direct, his move- 
ments swift and decisive; this is not a man 
who wants to be detained long, in a corridor 
or anywhere else. 

Any of us should be so lucky to make it to 
McCartney’s age — 73 by the time you read 
this — in such fine fettle. But there’s a cru- 
elty to growing old in public. McCartney was 
the most cherubic of the Tabs, doe of eye and 
cheeky of grin. No septuagenarian looks the 
same as he did at 20, and McCartney is not 
an exception. He dresses like a younger man: 
today, grey jeans, a casual blue shirt with 
the cuffs rolled back, black skate-style slip- 
ons. The chestnut hair is reliably ageless: 
flicky, collar-length, grey only at the side- 
burns. But the Bambi eyes are hooded now, 
the lips, once pouty, are pursed. His face is 
lined, craggy. Those high, arched eyebrows 
seem coolly appraising; one gets the feeling 
of being sized up: Is he OK? Can we trust him? 
Should we let him in? 

The (mostly) fond caricature of McCart- 
ney as pop culture’s slightly embarrassing 
uncle — Fab Macca Wacky Thumbs Aloft, as 
Smash Hits famously had it — seems pretty 
comprehensively wide of the mark. Yes, in 
public when the mood takes him he makes 
silly faces and strikes ironic poses and gives 
the double thumbs-up. But in private, it 
seems to me, there is a seriousness of pur- 
pose to him. Nobody suffers fools gladly — 
that’s a ridiculous idea — but most of us do 
suffer them, out of necessity if for no other 
reason. McCartney, one guesses from his 
brisk, no-nonsense manner, is unwilling to 
suffer fools at all. He certainly has the effect 
on me of making me want to raise my game, 
so as not to irritate him, or bore him. 

That said, once one is past the initial 
bedazzlement — Jesus Christ, iCs Paul fuck- 
ing McCartney! — he’s extremely good at 
putting people at ease, loose and chatty and 
good humoured. He asks questions, makes 
small talk, cracks jokes, so that it’s almost, 
almost possible to forget that you’re looking 
into the eyes of one of the most recognisable 
people on the planet. 

It’s difficult to write about McCartney 
without falling back on bland superlatives, 
trite truisms such as the one in the previ- 
ous sentence. The Beatles CHANGED THE 
WORLD. McCartney is our GREATEST > 
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LIVING SONGWRITER. He’s a LEGEND, 
an ICON, a ROCK GOD. 

Not that these aren’t all correct, just that 
you’ve heard it all before, to the point where 
it loses any meaning. You know the history, 
too, or you’ll remember it if I prompt you. 
McCartney was — still is, he says — a work- 
ing class boy from Liverpool, born in the 
summer of ’42 to Jim and Mary, Protestant 
and Catholic, cotton salesman and midwife, 
both of Irish stock. Paul was clever: he went 
to the Liverpool Institute, one of the best 
state schools in the country, and one senses 
he’s never quite lost the air of the ambitious 
grammar school boy, the sharp-elbowed 
striver determined to seize his chance. 

The McCartney household was a happy 
one, lively and musical, until 1956, when 
14-year-old Paul and his younger brother 
Mike lost their mother, to cancer. The follow- 
ing summer Paul saw John Lennon perform 
for the first time, as one of The Quarrymen. 

The rest is noise, and static, and flash- 
bulbs, and spinning headlines, not to men- 
tion libraries of books and movies and 
documentary box sets, and articles like this 
one: Hamburg, The Cavern, Brian Epstein, 
George Martin, Beatlemania, the British 
Invasion, the Swinging Sixties, LSD, the 
Maharishi, Yoko, Linda, Apple and, in 1970, 
the break up of the band. (I have a friend 
who, whenever someone states the bleeding 
obvious, responds with the immortal line: 
“Oh, yeah? And The Beatles have split up.” 
It’s something everyone knows already. Pop 
Culture 101.) 

There’s plenty more history after 1970, of 
course: the recriminations; the legal wran- 
glings; the retreat to Scotland; fatherhood; 
the mullet years; Wings; the murder of John 
Lennon; the drug bust in Tokyo; the collab- 
orations with Michael Jackson and Stevie 
Wonder; the Frog Chorus; the knighthood; 
The Beatles Anthology; Linda’s death; 
George Harrison’s death; the marriage to 
and divorce from Heather Mills; a third mar- 
riage, to Nancy Shevell; the unofficial posi- 
tion as our nation’s bandleader-in-chief, duty 
bound to close all significant national occa- 
sions with a “Hey Jude” singalong, to a fire- 
work accompaniment. But for all the drama 
since The Beatles, it is inevitably for his 
activities in the Sixties that McCartney will 
longest be remembered. 

It’s probably enough, then, to say that 
The Beatles were and will always remain the 
biggest pop group that this country — or any 
other — ever produced. 

Popularity is not always the best measure 
of quality. But The Beatles were not simply 
popular. They were transformative, defin- 
ing. Whether or not they really changed 
the world I don’t know. Like most of you, 
I imagine, I wasn’t there before them. What 


might be better to say is they created a world, 
a world of their own distinct from any that 
had previously existed — a suburban surre- 
alism, a homely psychedelia — and also that 
they made it not just OK but insanely desira- 
ble to be a stylish, successful, smartarse Brit- 
ish man. And to care about your hair. It’s too 
much, perhaps, to say that they created us. 
But they had a hand in it, for sure. 

At the risk of sounding softer still, 
the qualities they promoted — youth, friend- 
ship, openness, acting the goat, staying up 
late, having a good time, and, yes, peace and 
love — remain important things to celebrate. 
They were funny and sharp and they were 
charming and charismatic. 

Which isn’t to say they were or are uni- 
versally appreciated. From their first main- 
stream popular success. The Beatles were 
the acceptable face of youth culture, not 
like those dangerous, switchblade teddy 
boys who preceded them or the oafish, long- 
haired Rolling Stones who followed. A good 
part of the world fell in love with them, but to 
an awkward squad of wannabe subversives 
and Velvet Underground fans. The Beatles 
were then and will always be, for all the drugs 
and the girls and the courageous trousers 


and the sitar-picking and the avant-garde 
flirtations, too squeaky clean, too careerist, 
just too damn cute. 

And McCartney, with his good-blokeish- 
ness, his eagerness to please, appeared the 
least edgy of the four. He was civil, courte- 
ous, businesslike. Later, as the band broke 
apart and he took the lead in decision-mak- 
ing, an image of him as controlling, domi- 
neering even, began to take hold. 

The man once described as “the most 
Beatley Beatle of them all” came close to 
a breakdown when the band split. And he 
has been stung, ever since, by negative com- 
mentary. A single disobliging line in an oth- 
erwise positive review, he tells me, still has 
the potential to darken his mood. 

Like Lennon, McCartney spent years 
struggling to escape the shadow of his for- 
mer band. For some, the rap sheet against 
him begins not with the break up but in its 
aftermath, when he took to the road with 
Wings. Chaotic, sporadically terrific, often 
critically derided, hugely successful. Wings 


were not The Beatles — that was the idea — 
and their uncool, vaguely hippyish, family 
man vibes did not always endear them to the 
younger and hipper. In the summer of 1977, 
while punk raged. Wings recorded “Mull of 
Kintyre”, with the Campbeltown Pipe Band. 
It was the Christmas Number One. Which, 
for some, closes the case. 

In his book Man on the Run, about McCa- 
rtney in the Seventies, the journalist Tom 
Doyle makes the case for post-Beatles Macca 
as a fascinating eccentric, not so much the 
beardie rural dad of reputation, but a musi- 
cal maverick, whimsical in the most exhil- 
arating ways, hence his decisions to record 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb”, his attempt to 
smuggle half a pound of marijuana into 
Japan, and his idea to disappear to war-rav- 
aged Lagos, Nigeria to make an album. But 
while others were feted for such grandiose 
oddness, Macca, the former Beatle, was fre- 
quently derided. He seemed a crank, popular 
but out of touch. 

Each generation struggles to escape the 
shadow of the one before it. McCartney, 
I think, rather than an embarrassing uncle, 
is a sort of dad figure to pop culture, someone 
whose influence we can’t help but acknowl- 


edge, someone we admire — love, even, with- 
out always wanting to admit it — but also 
someone to criticise; someone whose minor 
faults are exaggerated and whose abun- 
dant qualities are diminished or overlooked. 
Dads can be mortifying, and our relation- 
ships with them can be fraught. Paul McCa- 
rtney, unlike Keith Richards or Eric Clapton 
or Jimmy Page or, for that matter, John Len- 
non, grew up to be a respectable family man, 
happily married, nicely turned out with 
lovely manners and clean fingernails. He 
is not a rock renegade. He was never a drug 
addict, or a womaniser, or a trasher of hotel 
rooms. He’s a great cultural ambassador for 
Britain — which is admirable, but not very 
rock’n’roll. 

Whatever feelings you have about McCa- 
rtney, conflicted, contradictory, or other- 
wise, before you file him away consider this. 
He wrote, among many others, the following 
songs: “Hey Jude”, “Blackbird”, “Jet”, “Band 
on the Run”, “Good Day Sunshine”, “Yes- 
terday”, “Penny Lane”, “And I Love Her”, 


A single disobliging line in an 
otherwise positive review, McCartney 
says, can still daiken his mood 
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“Helter Skelter” “Hello Goodbye” “Eleanor 
Rigby” “Maybe I’m Amazed”, “Live and Let 
Die”, “Let it Be”. And he kept it together well 
enough to be able to play them to millions of 
people around the world into his seventies. 

How to fit it all into a magazine inter- 
view? What to ask the man who’s been asked 
everything? And, worse luck, answered it all 
obligingly, and at considerable length. 

McCartney is a talker. He is a storyteller. 
His anecdotes are big productions. He does 
the funny voices (Scouse, especially, but also, 
in my presence, Japanese, American, posh 
English), he goes into character, he leaps 
to his feet to act out scenes. During a story 
about his father, he briefly leaves the room 
we’re in, then reappears, poking his head 
around the door and drumming a beat on 
it with his knuckles, in imitation of his dad 
when the old man suspected there was some- 
thing “groovy” going on at home. 

McCartney’s conversation is a free flow- 
ing river, gentle but unstoppable. You can 
put your waders on and stand in the mid- 
dle of it, which is a pleasant thing to do, but 
it’s very hard to divert its course. Unless you 
interrupt, quite purposefully, he will talk 
and talk and talk, without pause. So, as an 


interviewer with the clock ticking, it is neces- 
sary to butt in, quite rudely, to get one’s next 
question in. 

I met McCartney on two occasions for 
this story. Each interview lasted a few min- 
utes over half an hour, and it was made clear 
to me that this was far more than most jour- 
nalists are permitted. The standard arrange- 
ment, I was reassured, is one sit-down of 
20 minutes. Plenty have to make do with a 
phone call. 

The first interview took place in Osaka. 
He started by telling me that preparing to 
talk to me was a bit like going to the dentist. 
He meant it as an icebreaker (I think) but it 
made me slightly fearful. Then he ushered 
me into his “palacious” dressing room. 

“Palacious? Palatial! Fuck it, I like ‘pala- 
cious’. Come on! It was a long plane journey.” 

It wasn’t palacious or palatial. It was 
a functional holding pen with a collapsi- 
ble table holding bottles of wine and a fruit 
plate, rugs on the wall, a red retro telephone 

Below: Paul McCartney shows no sign of slowing 
down, even at 73. The “Out There” tour’s list of 
stop-offs has included Brazil, Poland, Italy, the US, 
Japan, Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador and Costa Rica 


in one corner and a big TV. We sat on a 
squishy chocolate sofa, knees almost touch- 
ing. And in case you wonder as the interview 
progresses, the answer is yes: it is weirdly 
thrilling, and not a little disconcerting to be 
sung snippets from some of the most popular 
songs ever composed by the man who wrote 
and recorded them. 

ESQUIRE: Clearly you don’t need the 
money and you don’t need the fame. So 
what are you doing here playing a series of 
concerts in Japan, when you could be at 
home with your feet up? 

PAULMcCARTNEY: Two reasons: I love it, 
and it’s my job. Three reasons: the audience. 
You sing something and you get this 
incredible warmth back, this adulation. 

And who doesn’t like that? It’s amazing. 

Plus, the band’s very good. And having 
said there were three answers there are now 
about seven. Another thing is I kind of get 
to review my songs, and they go back quite 
a way. So if I’m singing “Eleanor Rigby”, 

I’m me now reviewing the work of 
a twentysomething and I’m going, “Whoa, 
that’s good.” [sings] “Wearing the face that 
she keeps in the jar by the door”. Ooh! And > 
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01. George Harrison, John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney as teenagers in their first 
band The Quarrymen, Liverpool, 1958 

02. McCartney playing at The Cavern Club 02 

in Liverpool when The Beatles started out in 
the early Sixties; note early appearance 

of his trademark Hofner violin bass guitar 03 

03. The band rehearse for an appearance on 
the Ed Sullivan Show, Miami, February 1964 

04. The Beatles playing “Paperback Writer” 
in the Top of the Pops studio, June 1966 

05. The Beatles outside the viewing gantry at 
Heathrow Airport, before flying out for their 
final tour of America, August 1966 

06. The band take a break at Plymouth Hoe 
while filming The Magical Mystery Tour TV 
special, September 1967 
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07. Yoko Ono, John Lennon and McCartney 
attend the premiere of The Beatles’ animated 
feature film Yellow Submarine, London, July 1968 

08. McCartney with wife Linda in London, 1971 

09. Paul and Linda make a TV appearance 
together with Wings during the early Seventies 

10. Michael Jackson joined McCartney to duet 
on their hit single “Say, Say, Say”, 1983 


11. McCartney in New York City in the Eighties 

12. Paul McCartney joins Rihanna and Kanye 
West to perform their collaborative track 
“FourFiveSeconds” at the Grammy Awards show 
in Los Angeles, February 2015 





‘When I see some girl 
reduced to tears it catches 
me by surprise. I’m not 
just a singer. I’m doing 
something more here” 


McCartney takes a load 
off in London, May 2015 
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you see it all again flashing by you... like 
drowning. In the nicest possible way. 

ESQ: You’ve never seriously contemplated 
retirement? 

PM: Sit at home and watch telly? That’s 
what people do, man. Gardening, golf... 
no thanks. Occasionally, I do think, “You 
should have got fed up by now, you should 
be jaded.” My manager, who I don’t have 
any more, glad to say, suggested quite a long 
time ago that I retire at 50. He sort of said it’s 
not a good look. I went, “Oh, God, he could 
be right.” But then I still enjoy writing, I still 
enjoy singing. What am I gonna do? You see 
so many people who retire and then 
immediately expire. 

ESQ: Is it that you feel you still have 
something to prove? 

PM: Yeah, all the time. And it is a silly 
feeling. And I do actually sometimes talk to 
myself and say, “Wait a minute: look at this 
little mountain of achievements. There’s 
an awful lot of them. Isn’t that enough?” 

But maybe I could do it a bit better. Maybe 
I could write something that’s just more 
relevant or new. And that always drags you 
forward. I mean, I never really felt like, “Oh, 
I did good.” Nobody does. Even at the height 
of The Beatles. I prefer to think there’s 
something I’m not doing quite right, so I’m 
constantly working on it. I always was, we 
always were. I mean, look at John [Lennon], 
a mass of paranoia and worries about 
whether he’s doing it right. You only have to 
listen to his lyrics. I think that’s just artists 
in general. 

ESQ: They say happiness writes white. 

PM: Domesticity is the enemy of art. I don’t 
know if that’s true. You can write good 
happy songs. So, I don’t think it’s 
necessarily happiness. But I think self- 
satisfaction is maybe the enemy. It’s kind of 
better to think, “Tomorrow night I’m gonna 
sing it better.” There is this forward effort. 

It feels to me right, it feels human. 

ESQ: Your shows are long: 40 songs, three 
hours. It’s unusual. 

PM: Springsteen overdoes it, too. You know 
what it is? We’ve got a lot of songs. 

ESQ: It’s a retrospective, with a heavy 
emphasis on The Beatles. You spent many 
years not playing Beatles’ songs, trying to 
escape from that. What changed? 

PM: Well, that was very specifically the 
period after The Beatles when I was trying 


to establish Wings and I had to say to 
myself, “Yeah, you’re an ex-Beatle but you’re 
trying to do something new so you’ve got to 
leave that alone.” It’s a risky business 
because the promoters didn’t like that. They 
said, “Gan’t you just do ‘Yesterday’ at the 
end of the show?” “No!” 

ESQ: Presumably it wasn’t just the 
promoters. The audience must have wanted 
“Yesterday”, too. 

PM: That’s right. But for me it was, “Too 
bad. I’ve got to do it this way. I don’t want to 
rely on the Beatles’ stuff.” It was round 
about 1976 when Wings had a big successful 
American tour that I thought, “You know 
what? It’s OK now.” I felt that I’d succeeded 
in having a life after The Beatles. And then 
I was able to think what I’d known all along 
and you touched on there. Which is, “If I’m 
in an audience I wanna hear the hits. I don’t 
want to see the Stones do their new album. 

I want ‘Satisfaction’, ‘Honky Tonk Women’, 
‘Ruby Tuesday’.” I rationalised that at 
a certain point. 

ESQ: Many of your songs are 
autobiographical. One of the reasons they 
resonate is people know what they’re about: 
“Let it Be”, about your mum; “Maybe I’m 
Amazed”, about Linda. Are you thinking 
about those people when you play those 
songs? Isn’t it painful? 

PM: No, not always. I’m really doing them 
just because they’re songs. I mean, when 
I do “Let it Be” I’m not thinking about my 
mum. If there’s one thing I know it’s that 
everyone in that audience is thinking 
something different. And that’s 50,000 
different thoughts, depending on the 
capacity of the hall. Obviously, when I do 
“Here Today” as I do, that is very personal. 
That is me talking to John. But as you sing 
them you review them. So I go, [sings] 

“What about the night we cried?” And I’m 
thinking, “Oh, yeah: Key West”. We were all 
drunk. We’d delayed Jacksonville because 
of a hurricane. We got parked in Key West 
and we stayed up all night and we got drunk 
— “Let me tell you, man, you'refucking 
great” — so I know that’s what I’m talking 
about. I know the night. I do think of that. 
ESQ: So you don’t find yourself moved, 
in the way the crowd is, by the emotional 
content of the songs? 

PM: Not all the time. You wouldn’t be able 
to sing. You’d just be crying. But yeah. 


there are moments. I think it was in South 
America. There was a very tall, statuesque 
man with a beard, very good-looking man. 

And he had his arm round what was 
apparently his daughter. Might not have 
been! No, it was, it was clearly his daughter. 

I’m singing “Let it Be” and I look out there 
and I see him standing and she’s looking 
up at him and he glances down at her and 
they share a moment, and I’m like, “Whoa!” 

[He shivers.] It really hit me. It’s hard to 
sing through that. You see quite a bit of that. 

If I ever spot anyone crying during “Here 
Today”, that can set me off. I mean, on one 
level it’s only a song and on another it’s 
a very emotional thing for me. And when 
I see some girl totally reduced to tears and 
looking at me singing it catches me by 
surprise. This really means something to 
her. I’m not just a singer. I’m doing 
something more here. 

ESQ: When I’m interviewing actors or 
writers or whoever, I often ask them to quote 
a song lyric that means something to them. 

It can be quite revealing. I’m not sure if 
you’re the best person to ask or the worst, 
because you’ve written so many yourself. 

PM: I’ll have a go. 

ESQ: Right then, what’s the Paul 
McGartney lyric that means the most? 

PM: “Why don’t we do it in the road?” 

ESQ: Nope, I wasn’t expecting that one. 

For me it’s a soppy one: “And in the end, 
the love you take is equal to the love you 
make.” The last words of the last Beatles song. 
That’s quite a sentiment to bow out with. 

PM: That little one, it surprises me. I don’t 
remember coming up with it. It just sort of 
popped out, like a lot of my stuff. People say 
to me, “How do you feel about The Beatles?” 

I’m kind of proud of it, because it was 
generally a good message. Now it wraps up 
the show, and the interview. Gome on, give 
it up man! 

AT THIS POINT I reccivc a Macca high-five, 
and am taken from his presence and back 
into the corridor where I tell anyone who’ll 
listen that I need more time with him. 
Instead, I am put in the unusual position of 
watching him and his band rehearse for an 
hour. (Unusual in the sense that not many of 
my Monday afternoons are spent as the only 
spectator at a concert played by the most 
famous musician in the world; usually it’s 
a packet of Maltesers at my desk and a gos- 
sip with Catherine from fashion, if I’m lucky.) 

On stage, McCartney banters with his 
band, invites comment, takes suggestions, 
tries new things. They run through a song 
called “Temporary Secretary”, from the 
album McCartney II (1980). This is less- 
er-known Macca, the kind of thing that 
belies his reputation as a straightforward > 


“I sometimes say to myself, ‘Wait 
a minute: look at this little mountain 
of achievements.’ Isn’t that enough?” 
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crowd-pleaser. It’s weird, early electronica, 
and it sounds appealingly strange and awk- 
ward. They don’t play it at the gig. 

The next day, I watch again as the band 
soundchecks. McCartney is limber, whip- 
ping through rock’n’roll (“Blue Suede 
Shoes”), country blues (“Midnight Special”), 
pulling out a ukulele for Wings’ “Big Barn 
Bed” and then strapping on an acoustic for 
the lovely “Bluebird”. It’s a show in itself, but 
without a crucial component: the fans. 

That night I watch the gig with kids in 
Sgt Pepper uniforms, a woman in a Union 
Jack kimono. A man across the aisle from me 
has drawn a picture of a younger and more 
musclebound McCartney as a samurai. 
Along from him a rather matronly woman 
holds a huge yellow sign: I’M DYING TO 
SEE YOU YOU ARE MY KIND OF MAN. 

Later, trying not to trip over any wires or 
disappear down a trapdoor, I make my way 
to the side of the stage for the encore — “And 
in the end, the love you make...” — and stand 
alongside a very smiley Nancy, McCartney’s 
wife, having spent the earlier part of the con- 
cert worrying about a woman next to me, 
in her early thirties, who seemed to be hav- 
ing an elective breakdown, seesawing wildly 
between wracking sobs (“Let it Be”) and 
bouncy euphoria (“Live and Let Die”). 

I mention her to McCartney that night, in 
the bar of the Ritz-Carlton, where he’s relax- 
ing with a margarita. With another, more 
jaded performer this might seem somewhat 
gauche — oh, yeah, big deal, the fans were 
really into it — but with McCartney I have a 
feeling that he, more than any musician I’ve 
met, has not and will never tire of hearing it. 

A MONTH LATER, WE RECONVENE in a SUitC 
at Rosewood London, a grand hotel in Hol- 
born where he has been posing for the pho- 
tos on these pages. He’s wearing a dark suit 
and a white shirt, and as we talk he munches 
his way through a toasted bagel with hum- 
mus, and sips a cup of milky tea. As ever, he 
is in expansive mood. This time I’m deter- 
mined to move him along fast, to pack as 
many questions into half an hour as possi- 
ble. This necessitates much interrupting and 
changing of topic, all of which he takes in his 
stride. In the end we get about 40 minutes, 
and it’s highly enjoyable, at least for me. He 
is forthright, feisty, rude, funny, unpredict- 
able, impassioned, exasperated and misty- 
eyed. And if you don’t like all that in a man, 
frankly there’s something wrong with you. 

ESQ: Can you remember what it’s like 
to not be famous? 

PM: Yes. You can’t get in any clubs, you 
can’t pull any birds. It’s all very nerve- 
wracking. You don’t have any money. No! 

I can remember it. School, growing up in 


Liverpool. I remember a lot of being a kid. 
And then starting off with The Beatles, 
trying to get famous, writing letters, 

“Dear Sir, we are a semi-professional rock 
combo. We think we’re very good. We’ve 
got a future...” 

ESQ: Was fame all it was cracked up to be, 
when you found it? 

PM: It sort of was really, yeah. Because 
part of what it’s cracked up to be is difficult 
as well as great. They’d warned that. 

I remember making a very conscious choice: 
“OK, we’re getting really famous now, 
you’ve got to decide, whether or not to go for 
it.” For some reason Marilyn Monroe came 
into my mind. Like: this could be horrible. 

It was actually after a trip to Greece. We 
weren’t famous in Greece, and I’d hung out 
with the hotel band and was chatting to 
them: “I’m in a band, too, you know? We’re 
called The Beatles.” And I got a glazed look 
from them. I thought, “This is OK, if the 
fame gets too much we can always come to 
Greece.” Then, of course, the next year it 
was like, “Oh, no, you’re famous in Greece, 
too. Oh, God.” And I remember thinking, 
“Do you want to do this or don’t you?” 

And it was, “I like it too much to stop.” 

ESQ: Some people struggle greatly with 
being famous. It screws them up. You seem 
to have taken to fame with a certain amount 
of ease. You embraced it. 

PM: I think to some degree that’s true. 

What happens is, if your life goes wrong, 
like with the breakup of The Beatles, then 
fame is a nightmare because you can’t 
escape it, and you’ve created it. That’s when 
the difficulty kicks in. But what you’re 
saying is, some people it kicks in anyway, 
even if they’re doing all right. 

ESQ: They can’t handle the attention. 

PM: I don’t mind that. I have a joke with my 
daughter Mary: sometimes I won’t be in a 
great mood and we’ll go somewhere and the 
people will be all over me and she’ll turn to 
Nancy and say, “He likes a bit of adulation. 

It cheers him up,” and the thing is, yep, that 
is true. All my life I’ve been trying to win 
a school prize or trying to do OK in an exam 
or trying to get a good job. I’ve always been 
trying to do something where people go: 
you’re good. When you get it, it seems a 
shame to me to go, oh, shit. To me it’s like, 
this is what I wanted. I do like it, I must say. 
The attention’s never really bothered me. 
I’ve always thought, “OK, you’re famous, 
you’ve chosen that path. You can’t blame 
anyone else.” As long as you’re enjoying it 
that’s good. And when it goes wrong you’re 
just going to have to deal with it. 

ESQ: You come from a modest background, 
in Liverpool. 

PM: It was quite poor, actually. 

ESQ: Do you still feel a connection to that 


world? Do you still recognise its influence 
on you, in your tastes and attitudes and 
opinions? 

PM: I still feel like that guy. It used to be like 
a religious thing where I would go up every 
year for our family New Year’s Eve party. 
Particularly while all the elders were still 
alive. We always had a party when I was 
a kid. My dad was the pianist, all the uncles 
and aunties were there. Me and my brother 
would be on the bar. I have millions of great 
memories from then. It was a very lovely 
family. People sometimes say to me, how 
come [fame] hasn’t affected you so much? 
And I think it is a lot to do with that. I don’t 
do it quite as much now. Probably because 
the uncles and aunties have all died off. But 
I still do it and it always grounds me. [Thick 
Scouse accent] “Alright, Paul? How you 
doin’, la’? Eh! What’s up?” I always feel like. 
I’m one of them. That is who I am. 

ESQ: We’re told the Sixties created 
a classless society. Is that true? 

PM: No. I think it helped towards that. 
There was a very good period of hanging 
with anyone: musicians, painters, 
aristocrats, playwrights. Didn’t matter, 
really. I liked that about it. But I think 
ultimately the nobs still stayed on top. 

As long as Eton and Harrow are still there 
that’ll always be so. 

ESQ: You’ve been knighted. Do you feel 
part of the Establishment now? 

PM: No, not really. I don’t hang out with 
many aristocratic people. I just don’t know 
that many. When I was made a Sir, it did 
come up. I thought to myself, now probably 
I’ll have to go to banquets with all the other 
Sirs. But the thing is with me, the women 
I happen to be attracted to really don’t fancy 
that. They’re not social aspirants, really. 

I sometimes say, “Maybe we should go! It 
could be good!” But it’s like, “Nah, let’s not. 
Let’s go to the pictures.” I’ve never really 
run with that crowd. 

ESQ: Like it or not, you’re a national 
treasure. That can blunt your edges, it 
makes you seem cosy and tame. 

PM: Like Geldof. Got knighted, never sold 
another record. That was it! 

ESQ: Exactly. Are you aware of this image 
of you as this rather cuddly figure? 

PM: It’s something I’ve not cultivated. But 
I think when you become a family man, 
when you’ve got grandkids and you openly 
admire them, that gets cuddly. With the 
knighthood, you have to consider whether 
you’re going to accept it or not. Someone 
said, “There’s a certain cachet in turning 
it down, you know?” I went [exasperated], 

“I know. I’ve read a bit, you know?” I was 
thinking, “Oh God, what do you do?” 

Then I saw Bobby Charlton. And his 
attitude was, “I’m really proud to be British.” 
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And I thought, “That’s the one.” So, I just 
said I’m proud to accept it. I like the Queen. 
When we grew up she was a babe. Oh, 
yeah. We were like ii, she was 21 and good 
looking. And she had a figure on her. I 
shouldn’t say this about Her Majesty but 
we, as schoolboys, we said, “Look at the 
fuckin’ heave on her!” 

ESQ: Have you taken the opportunity at 
one of your many meetings with the Queen 
to tell her this? 

PM: No! But I say it regularly in the press 
hoping she’ll read it. 

ESQ: Flirting by proxy... 

PM: Listen, she was a very pretty girl. Look 
at the old photos. We definitely admired her 
physical attributes. 

ESQ : Your name and John Lennon’s will 
forever be linked. 

PM: Hopefully. 

ESQ: But it’s something you chafed against 
for some time. Did it frustrate you, the 
constant comparisons between you two? 
PM: Yeah. I always looked at life from a 
point of view of the public. I think I’ve got 
a good sense of that. The Beatles split up 
and we were sort of all equal. George did 
his record, John did his, I did mine, Ringo 
did his. It was as we were during the 
Beatles’ times. We were equal. When John 
got shot, aside from the pure horror of it, 
the lingering thing was, OK, well now 
John’s a martyr. A JFK. So what happened 
was, I started to get frustrated because 
people started to say, “Well, he was The 
Beatles.” And me, George and Ringo would 
go, “Er, hang on. It’s only a year ago we 
were all equal-ish.” Yeah, John was the 
witty one, sure. John did a lot of great work, 
yeah. And post-Beatles he did more great 
work, but he also did a lot of not-great work. 
Now the fact that he’s now martyred has 
elevated him to a James Dean, and beyond. 
So whilst I didn’t mind that — 

I agreed with it — I understood 
that now there was going to be 
revisionism. It was going to 
be: John was the one. That was 
basically the thing. And when 
I would talk to mates they’d say, 

“Don’t worry. People know [the 
truth]. It’s OK, they know what you 
did.” But then strange things 
would happen. Like Yoko would 
appear in the press, and I’d read it, 
and it said [comedy Yoko accent], 

“Paul did nothing! All he did was 
book the studio...” Like, “Fuck 
you, darling! Hang on! All I did was 
book the fucking studio?” Well, OK, 
now people know that’s not true. 

But that was just part of it. There 
was a lot of revisionism: John did this, John 
did that. I mean, if you just pull out all his 


great stuff and then stack it up against my 
not-so-great stuff, it’s an easy case to make. 
ESQ: There was some controversy over 
the fact that the songs are credited to 
Lennon-McCartney, rather than the other 
way around. 

PM: What happened, when we were kids we 
were looking for what to call our songs. We 
had a meeting with Brian Epstein, John and 
me. I arrived late. John and Brian had been 
talking. “We were thinking we ought to call 
the songs, Lennon and McCartney.” I said, 
“That’s OK, but what about McCartney and 
Lennon? If I write it, what about that? It 
sounds good, too.” They said, “OK, what 
we’ll do is we’ll alternate it: Lennon and 
McCartney, McCartney and Lennon.” Well, 
that didn’t happen. And I didn’t mind. It’s 
a good logo, like Rogers and Hammerstein. 
Hammerstein and Rogers doesn’t work. So 
I thought, “OK”. But what happened was the 
Anthology came out [in 1996, with Epstein 
and Lennon now long dead]. And I said, 
“OK, what they’re now saying is, ‘Song by 
John Lennon and Paul McCartney.’” I said, 
if you’re doing that, it’s not Lennon and 
McCartney, it’s not the logo any more. So, 
in particular cases like “Yesterday”, which 
John actually had nothing to do with, none 
of the other Beatles had anything to do 
with — I wrote it on my own, sang it on my 
own, they’re not on the record, nobody is 
even involved with it, and they didn’t mind 
that and I didn’t mind, nobody minded, 
but that’s very much mine — so I said, 
“Could we have ‘By Paul McCartney and 
John Lennon’, wouldn’t that be a good idea? 
And then on ‘Strawberry Fields’ we’ll have, 
‘By John Lennon and Paul McCartney’. 
‘Nowhere Man’, ‘John Lennon and Paul 
McCartney’. ‘Penny Lane’, ‘Paul McCartney 
and John Lennon’. Seeing as we’re breaking 
it up, can we do that?” And at first Yoko said 


McCartney and Lennon return home after holidaying 
in Greece, shortly after the release of their landmark 
Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band album, 1967 


yeah. And then she rang back a few days 
later and she had this guy Sam Havadtoy 
who she was living with — she was 
co-Havadtoying — and she said she’d 
decided it wasn’t a good idea and no, no, no, 
no. And it became a bit of an issue for me. 
Particularly on that particular song, 
because the original artwork had 
“Yesterday” by John Lennon and Paul 
McCartney and a photo of John above it. 
And I went, “Argh! Come on, lads!” Anyway 
they wouldn’t do it. 

ESQ: Did you ever get to a point where you 
were able to stop worrying about this? 

PM: Well, what happened was there was 
a backlash from people who didn’t see 
where I was coming from. “Dancing on a 
dead man’s grave” was one of the phrases 
that came up. “What a bighead!” “Why 
does he want his name in front of John’s?” 
But it was nothing to do with bighead. It’s 
just to do with identifying who wrote what. 
John did a really good Playboy interview 
where he did that: “This is mine, this is 
Paul’s.” So I thought, “Just use that! John 
said it!” I thought that was perfectly 
reasonable and I still do, by the way. 

But I don’t think it’s achievable for some 
reason. The arguments I used was these 
days I’ll get a cinema ticket and I will go to 
a film called “Miss Congeni-”. The “-ality’' 
is missed off. What starts to happen is, 

“A song by John Lennon and-”. You know 
how on your iPad there’s never enough 
room? So it’s kind of important who comes 
first. Late at night I was in a hotel room 
looking online and I happened to see this 
music book, which has got all the songs in 
it, and it was “‘Hey Jude’ by John Lennon 
and...” and the space ran out. There’s a 
poetry book, “‘Blackbird’ by John Lennon 
and Paul McCartney.” No! He didn’t write 
those lyrics! So, at the risk of seeming like... 
I tell you what, if John was here he 
would definitely say that’s OK. 
Because he didn’t give a damn. 

It wasn’t anything that worried 
him. But I’ve given up on it. Suffice 
to say. In case it seems like I’m 
trying to do something to John. 
ESQ: “Yesterday”, “Hey Jude”, 

“Let it Be”. It is impossible to 
conceive of your writing anything 
with that impact again. Perhaps 
no one could now. 

PM: I think that’s true. When you 
sit down to write a song it does cross 
your mind. You go, “This isn’t going 
to be like ‘Eleanor Rigby’.” Bob 
Dylan was asked why didn’t he 
write another “Tambourine Man” 
and he goes, “Because I’m not that 
guy any more.” I think that’s the truth. Some 
of it is also to do with the circumstances. 
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Those songs were launched by The Beatles, 
the biggest band ever. If I had “Let it Be” 
now, it just might not get as much attention. 
You might not be able to make a record as 
Beatle-y or as harmonious as the record 
we made. But it doesn’t stop me trying. 

ESQ: Not to diminish your achievements, 
but The Beatles’ success came at a very 
specific moment. Clearly, the world was 
ready for it. Could a band ever have that 
kind of impact again or has the culture 
changed too much? 

PM: We don’t live in that culture any more, 
that’s true. We came out of a very rich period. 
But let’s not forgot, those four boys were 
fucking good. It wasn’t just to do with the 
period. You name me another group of 
four chaps, or chapesses, who had what 
The Beatles had. Lennon’s skill, intelligence, 
acerbic wit, McCartney’s melody, whatever 
he’s got, Harrison’s spirituality, Ringo’s spirit 
of fun, great drumming. We all played, which 
is pretty hard. You don’t get a lot of that these 
days. The noise we made was just those four 
people playing. We came at the right time. 

We wrote some pretty good stuff, our own 
material. We didn’t have writers. Could that 
happen again? I don’t know. I wish people 
well but I have a feeling it couldn’t. 

ESQ: Do you feel lucky? It’s weird, cosmically: 
how the hell did you four manage to bump 
into each other? 

PM: Cosmic, man. It is! Dead cosmic. I know 
that. The more I go on, the more I realise. 

I mean, I know how I saw John. He 
was just a ted, on the bus — greasy hair, 
long sideburns, shuffling around like he was 
Mr Hard. And I saw him on the top deck 
of the bus often, before I met him. Saw him 
in the queue at a chip shop once. And 
I thought, “He looks cool.” Turned out my 
best friend from school knew him. We went 
and met. I happened to know this song, 
“Twenty Flight Rock”. John admired that. 

I happened to get on a bus one stop before 
this kid called George Harrison. We 
happened to chat, because we went to the 
same school. We happened to like guitars. 

I happened to say to John, he’d be good to 
get in the group, even though he’s young. 
Then we happened in with this guy called 
Ringo, you know? 

ESQ: So what is that? Do you believe in fate, 
in God, or just dumb luck? 

PM: I don’t know. I actually just don’t know. 
But I know it’s amazing. Really amazing. 
Four guys from basically three different 
areas (me and George lived in the same area 
of Liverpool), who might never have met. 
And yet we came together and honed our 
thing. And we did feel we were special, 
from the word go. We knew we were 
different. We knew we were something 
other groups weren’t. And that was it. 


There was plenty I intended to ask 
McCartney about but didn’t have time for: 
women (McCartney is a serial monogamist, 
and clearly his relationships with wives and 
girlfriends have been central to his life); 
fatherhood (he has five kids); money (£73om 
and counting, according to the Sunday 
Times Rich List) and more about the music, 
too. The conversation went the way it went; 
I hadn’t intended for it to focus on Lennon 
and The Beatles to the exclusion of other 
subjects, but obviously these remain crucial 
concerns for him. (“You can see it’s always 
exciting for me, talking about it all,” he said 
as we packed up to go. “Because, you know, 
it’s a pretty cool thing...”) 

I left with the impression of a power- 
ful man of energy and intelligence, by 
turns warm and generous but also sensi- 
tive, prickly. He cares deeply what the world 
thinks of him, he basks in the approbation 
and he finds the criticism — particularly the 
Lennon business — maddening and unfair. 

(Meanwhile, I googled images of the 
Queen aged 21 and I can confirm that what- 
ever a “fucking heave” is, she likely had one.) 

But if the Q&A makes him sound a bit of 
a ranter, my brief exchanges with him out- 
side the interviews showed a more playful 
side. Twice I found myself passing the time 
with McCartney, backstage in Osaka and 
between set-ups on the Esquire shoot. Both 
times he told me a brief anecdote. Both — 
joyfully — involved dancing. 

In Osaka, he regaled me and a few others 
with details of an end-of-tour bacchanal in 
Brazil, late last year, at which he threw some 
shapes on the dancefloor. When I pressed 
him for details he demonstrated his — quite 
impressive — “Gangnam Style” dance. “Oh, 
I can bust a move, man,” he said. “Don’t you 
worry about that.” 

Then, in London, when I asked if he’d 
been able to get out and about much in 
Tokyo, he told me that one afternoon he and 
Nancy found themselves in a park, standing 
outside some sort of municipal hall. Inside 
was a man with a load of 78 records and an 
old-fashioned gramophone to play them on. 
He beckoned them over and put on a record 
for them. “The Sunny Side of the Street.” 
Paul and Nancy danced, just the two of 
them. It was one of those special moments, 
unexpected and all the more precious for 
that. It felt magical. 

Seventy-two years young, skinny as 
a teenager, eyes — I imagine — ablaze, Paul 
sang as they moved. He knew all the words: 

‘'Grab your coat and get your hat, 

Leave your worries on the doorstep, 

Life can be so sweet. 

On the sunny side of the street...” 

Nancy (surprised): “You know this song?” 

Paul: “Oh, yeah.” □ 
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THE ARCHIVE 
COLLECTION 


This autumn will see 
the re-issues of Pipes 
Of Peace and Tug Of 
War as part of the Paul 
McCartney Archive 
Collection. As with all 
the Archive Collection, 
McCartney has 
personally supervised 
all aspects of 
the reissues. 

Since launching the 
collection in 2010, 
he has received two 
Grammy Awards for 
the releases. 

Titles released to date 
are Band on the Run, 
McCartney, 

McCartney II, RAM, 
Wings over America, 
Venus and Mars, At 
the Speed of Sound. 
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Now streaming 

The lO acts making a big noise in 2015. Some you will have heard of, others 
may be new to you. Either way, open your ears and hit your Spotify playlist 


Words by 

jMiranda Collinge 



WHO ARE TH EY? A couple of music 
teachers from East London called 
Andy and James, who dispense with 
surnames (though given we Ve found 
out that they’re Clutterbuck and 
Hatcher respectively, who can blame 
them) and make futuristic funk 
that’s more convincingly cool than 
their profession suggests. The band 
name is Japanese and means “true 
feelings”, and their songs are 
suitably emotional and groovy 
— as a music teacher might say. 
WHAT THEY SOUND LIKE They’ve 
had comparisons to James Blake for 


their raw-yet-synthy sound, and 
there’s definitely something of the 
night — the late, late night we 
mean — about their mellow, 
sometimes mournful, output. 

WHY THAT’S GOOD With great 
strides being made in funk and r’n’b 
right now, it’s nice to see a British 
contingent in the mix. 

HOW YOU CAN HEAR THEM It’s early 
days for Honne, but their debut EP, 
Coastal Love, is out now and they’ll 
be at Latitude Festival in Suffolk, 
16-19 July. 
hellohonne.com 


Illustrations by 

Jaume Vilardell 


02 Frank Ocean 


WHO IS HE? Only the future of r’n’b, if response 
to his debut album, 2012’s Channel Orange, was 
anything to go by. The erstwhile songwriter for the 
likes of Justin Bieber and Beyonce and member 
of the Odd Future collective from California via 
Louisiana couldn’t be more beloved by the critics: 
he basically eats Grammys for breakfast. 

WHAT HE SOUNDS LIKE A little Stevie Wonder, 
a little R Kelly, a lot Maxwell; his experimental, 
intellectual, delicate melodies and poetic lyrics 
have won him collaborations with Kanye West 
and Jay Z. 

WHY THAT’S GOOD Anyone who quietly 
reinvents one of the great genres of the 
20th and 21st centuries deserves our 
— and your — utmost respect. 

HOW YOU CAN HEAR HIM His hotly anticipated 
second album. Boys Don't Cry (and the 
accompanying magazine of the same name), is due 
in July. Stay tuned for tour dates or catch him in 
LA on 22 and 23 August.frankocean.com 
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03 1 Angel Olsen 


WHO IS SHE? A Missouri-born, North 
Carolina-residing singer-songwriter of the 
alt-folk, Americana vein who started her 
career as a backing singer for Bonnie “Prince” 
Billy and has been lauded by other rock 
royalty — including members of Wilco and 
Sleater-Kinney — ever since. 

WHAT SHE SOUNDS LIKE Olsen’s remarkable 
voice is somewhere between the ethereal 
fragility of Feist and the heartbreaking 
soulfulness of Cat Power, which she puts to 
powerful use on quietly earth-shattering 
songs with a country twang. 

WHY THAT’S GOOD A set of pipes like that 
don’t come around too often, and you should 
make it your duty to hear them when they do. 
HOW YOU CAN HEAR HER Her first full band 
album. Burn Your Fire for No Witness, was 
released last year and she’ll be playing 
European festivals starting with Kutxa Kultur 
in San Sebastian, Spain, on 4 September. 
angelolsen.com 


Area 


WHO IS HE? Venezuelan producer Area, real name 
Alejandro Ghersi, is the producer of the moment, 
having worked on Kanye West’s sixth album 
Yeezus and also on the most recent records of FKA 
Twigs and Bjork. But he’s also a solo artist, and 
a phenomenally good one at that. 

WHAT HE SOUNDS LIKE Church music of the very 
distant future. His vast, spacey soundscapes 
are as spiritually transporting as they are 
challenging. If you listen to his stuff, don’t 
expect the beat to kick in any time soon — if at all. 
WHY THAT’S GOOD Police sirens, baa-ing sheep 
or even Shakira’s 2005 hit “Hips Don’t Lie” — you 
never know what’s going to emerge in an Area 
track, though he’ll have turned it into something 
rich and strange. 

HOW YOU CAN HEAR HIM His debut album, 

Xen, came out last year and he’ll be playing at 
the Manchester International Festival on 4 July. 
arcaioooooo.com 



04 Public Service Broadcasting 


WHO ARE THEY? A London duo made WHY THAT’S GOOD There’s not 



much music out there that you can 
dance to while also absorbing 
some (admittedly slightly random) 
tidbits of information about 
everything from Mt Everest to 
the design of the Spitfire. 
HOWYOU CAN HEAR THEM 
Their second album, the Cold 
War era-inspired The Race for 
Space, was released in February. 
They’ll be playing UK summer 
festivals, starting later this month 
with Latitude. 

publicservicebroadcasting.net 


up of multi-instrumentalist J Willgoose 
Esq, the pseudonym of former radio 
producer John Samuelson, and his 
Penfold-esque pianist/drummer 
Wrigglesworth. Their stage get-up often 
features spectacles and bow ties, 
inspired by Samuelson’s “soft spot for 
Seventies geography teachers’ attire”. 
WHAT THEY SOUND LIKE A disco at the 


Open University. Instead of singing, 
PSB use vocal samples from archive 
footage from places such as the British 
Film Institute, which theabuild into 
absorbing electronic ma^rpieces. 
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Lion Babe 


WHO ARE THEY? One of the newer 
acts on this list, Lion Babe (and yeah, 
we admit the name ain’t great) are 
a New York duo consisting of multi- 
instrumentalist Lucas Goodman and 
singer-songwriter Jillian Hervey who 
are making the kind of high-quality 
pop that should earn them both mass 
appeal and begrudging critical nods. 
WHAT THEY SOUND LIKE Erykah Badu 
is the obvious sound-a-like for 
Hervey’s vocals (though a bit of trivia: 
her mum is actually Vanessa “Save the 
Best for Last” Williams), delivered 
over deceptively complex, low-key 
beats from Goodman that are both 
summery and simmering. 

WHY THAT’S GOOD Don’t ask us, ask 
Mark Ronson, Pharrell Williams and 
David Sitek, all of whom have offered 
Lion Babe their production services. 
HOW YOU CAN HEAR THEM Their next 
single, “Impossible”, is out in August 
and their debut album follows later in 
the year. They’ll be performing live at 
Lovebox in London, 17-18 July. 
lionbabe.com 


07 Mac DeMarco 


WHO IS HE? Mac DeMarco, stupendous real 
name Vernor Winfield McBriare Smith IV, is 
a Canadian singer-songwriter whose previous 
employment includes participating in brain 
experiments and roadwork and who, with his 
gappy teeth and scrappy hair, looks like he 
should have been on the cover of Mad magazine. 
WHAT HE SOUNDS LIKE His laid-back guitar 
songs, with their appealingly relaxed attitude 
to tuning, have been described as “slacker 
rock”. At full throttle, DeMarco sings like 
Garth from Wayne's World doing his best 
Marc Bolan. Way. 



WHY THAT’S GOOD In an age where 
artists are marketed and managed out 
of their tiny (or in some cases, perfectly 
adequately sized) minds, it’s nice to find 
one who convincingly, compellingly, 
sounds like he doesn’t give a shit. 

HOW YOU CAN HEAR HIM His third 
album. Salad Days, came out in 2014; 
he’s releasing a mini-album. Another One, 
on 7 August; and he’ll be playing at the 
End of the Road Festival in Dorset, 

4-6 September. 
macdemarco.bandcamp.com 
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08 Shamir 


WHO IS HE? “An i8-year-old black man with the voice 
of a 14-year-old white girl” as Shamir Bailey described 
himself in his audition tape for a stand-up comic 
competition in his native Las Vegas. But what might not 
have sent him to the top of the comedy ranks is working 
very well for him in the world of avant-garde pop, where 
the now-20 -year-old is one of the hottest tips of 2015. 
WHAT HE SOUNDS LIKE See above, though Bailey’s 
decidedly eclectic output includes the bouncy pop-rap 
of “On the Regular”, the jittery electro-funk of “Call It 
Off” and the David McAlmont-esque falsetto 
ballad “Darker”. 

WHY THAT’S GOOD Bailey’s sound is decidedly 
different and original, as noted by arbiters of taste 
XL Recordings, who promptly signed him. 

HOW YOU CAN HEAR HIM His debut album. Ratchet, 
was out in June and he’ll play Visions Festival in East 
London on 8 August, instagram.com/shamirs26 



Kendrick Lamar 



WHO IS HE? Hopefully, you’re 
aware of Los Angeles musician 
Kendrick Lamar and his 
groundbreaking approach to 
rap music, but if not let’s start 
with how he’s the guy in Taylor 
Swift’s “Bad Blood” video and 
take it from there. 

WHAT HE SOUNDS LIKE Phew, 
where to start? Lamar’s 
strength is his relentless, 
unrepentant ingenuity, wh 
he turns to blistering effect, 
freely blending hip-hop with 
everything from funk and jazz 
to the spoken word. 

WHY THAT’S GOOD Lamar has 
achieved mass appeal without 
compromising a jot of his 
eccentricity and invention. 

The youth of today are now 
unwittingly familiar with 
jazz clarinet. 

HOW YOU CAN HEAR HIM 

His third album. To Pimp 
a Butterfly, is a startling 
diatribe against racial division 
in contemporary America, and 
he’ll play at Leeds and Reading 
Festivals, 28-30 August. 
kendricklamar.com 


10 1 Matthew E White 


WHO IS HE? A long-haired lover from 
Richmond, Virginia, who sings, plays, 
produces and runs his own Stax-style 
label, Spacebomb Records, complete 
with its own house band. 

WHAT HE SOUNDS LIKE Jeffrey “The 
Dude” Lebowski at a Seventies pool 
party. He has a thing for loose piano, 
rich strings and the occasional casual 
handclap. The New York Times calls it 
“pop-gospel”, though his lyrics are edgier 
than his delivery suggests: “Rock & Roll 
is Cold” takes a tongue-in-cheek pop at 


the genre for being stagnant, while 
“Tranquility” reflects on the heroin 
overdose of Philip Seymour Hoffman. 
WHY THAT’S GOOD White and his 
collaborators’ mellow, easy jams are the 
aural incarnation of seriously talented 
musicians having a seriously good time. 
HOW YOU CAN HEAR HIM Fresh Blood, 
his second album, came out earlier 
this year, and he’ll be playing at the 
Green Man Festival in North Wales, 
20-23 August. □ 
matthewewhite.tumblr.com 
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What Ive Learned 


Bluesriftn, 1925-201^ 


On 14 May this year, the blues lost its 
greatest ever singer, songwriter and 
guitarist, BB King. By way of tribute, 
we reprint this interview, first published 
in American Esquire in 2006 


Interview by 


Mike Sager 
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Wisdom 


‘‘Growing up, I was taught that a man 
has to defend his family. When the 
wolf is trying to get in, you gotta 
stand in the doorway” 


Some people say that blues singers are 
always cryin’ in their beer. But you know 
what? I don’t drink. 

I don’t think it’s meant for man to know 
everything at once. 

This year, I will do something like i8o, 
190 CONCERTS. But that’s a little less than 
usual. I had been averaging 230 or 240. In 
1956 , 1 did 342 one-nighters. But I was young 
then, and I was doing something I love to do. 
I didn’t pay any attention until my agents told 
me at the end of the year: “BB, do you know 
how many dates you did?” Even I was sur- 
prised at that. 

I’ve been married twice. Most women 
would rather not be married to a travelling 
blues singer. 

My last divorce was in ’68. What made 
it come to a head was a promise. See, I had 
promised her that the next year I wouldn’t 
work as much. But then I got in trouble with 
the IRS [US tax service] and I had to continue 
working just as much to pay the government. 
So she said I lied, which is something I never 
did. I tried to explain it to her, that I was forced 
to do what I had to do by circumstances. But, 
of course, she’s tellin’ me, “You promised!” 

A WHILE BACK, a tcachcr brought me some 
book reports from some kids who’d read my 
book. Most all of them got As. Some of them 
were saying, “Well, he loved women” and 
that’s no lie; I do. But one young lady, she 
wrote, “He’s a woman freak. I think I would 
be scared to be in a room with him by myself.” 
I want that girl to know that I’m not that bad; 
I do have control. But it’s no lie. I love women 
most of all. 

It’s not that I want to sleep with all 
OF THEM. I’d like to clarify that. It’s like see- 
ing a rose. A rose is a rose. It’s pretty. But that 
doesn’t mean you want to snap it off and put it 
on your lapel. 

I HAVE AN EXCELLENT MEDICAL TEAM. 

There’s Dr Viagra, Dr Cialis and nurse Lev- 
itra. They keep me, er, straight. 


I’m playin’ a Lucille number 16 guitar. 

There’s actually a 17; they made it for my 70th 
birthday. But I never take it out on the road, 
’cos it’s got my picture on it. I like to sit it up at 
my house and just look at it. 

The younger players, my hat goes off to 
them. Because they are always coming up 
with ideas that I never thought of. I sometimes 
used to kind of hate myself for that: why didn’t 
I think of it? 

I USED TO HAVE A JONES FOR GAMBLING. 

But 30 years ago, I moved to Las Vegas, and 
it cured my habit. My former manager taught 
me something: he said when you go to a casino 
and you want to gamble, write a cheque. It’s 
one of the smartest things I’ve ever been told. 
Because when you get back that cancelled 
cheque and you see how much money you 
have screwed up — you could’ve given it to 
your family, you could’ve given it to your girl- 
friend. You could’ve just walked over to the 
Mississippi River and thrown it in. Realising 
how much I was throwing away cured me. 

Water from the white fountain didn’t 
taste any better than from the black fountain. 

Back when we was in school in Missis- 
sippi, we had The Story of Little Black Sambo. 
That’s what you learned: anytime something 
was not good, or anytime something was bad 
in some kinda way, it had to be called black. 
Like, you had Black Monday, Black Friday, 
black sheep... Of course, everything else, all 
the good stuff, is white. White Christmas and 
such. You got to pay attention to the language, 
hear what it’s really saying. 

With the US government, I don’t know. 
I don’t know what they see. When I say they, 
I mean the President and his people, the Sen- 
ate and everybody. I don’t know what they 
see. They’re not going to tell you everything. 
So many things we read, we just don’t know 
the whole truth about. What’s really going on? 
Who knows? 

America might be a little eager to go to 
war. We don’t consider the cost of what this is 
going to do to us in the long run. 


Growing up, I was taught that a man has to 
defend his family. When the wolf is trying to 
get in, you gotta stand in the doorway. He has 
to get through you first before he gets into the 
house to get your family. I’m one of those guys 
who wants to be in that door. 

I’m a country boy. I love nature. I don’t 
need all the fancy things, the fancy automo- 
biles, the fancy this and that. I have a nice car, 
a Mercedes. And then I have an old El Camino 
truck that I’m crazy about. I like to get in that 
truck and go up in the hills near where I live, 
in Vegas, and take my camera. That to me is 
heaven, being out in nature, taking pictures of 
the wildlife. 

I don’t have a favourite song that I’ve 
written. But I do have a favourite song: 
“Always on My Mind”, the Willie Nelson 
version. If I could sing it like he do, I would 
sing it every night. I like the story it tells. It 
go: “I may not have written you” — he’s talk- 
ing about a lady — “when maybe I should 
have. Or maybe I didn’t take you to dinner, 
didn’t call you when I should have, or didn’t 
love you as I should have. But you was always 
on my mind.” I felt that way a lot in my life. 
I think every person feels it. That’s one of the 
things about being an entertainer. What we 
do — it’s just sharing the thoughts that many 
people have. You go to see a movie, and you 
sit up and cry — it’s because something is 
happening in there that just done happen 
to you or somebody you know. It’s the same 
thing with what I do. Don’t matter if you’re 
gay or straight, black or white, you still have 
the same problem. It’s love. It’s universal. 

I don’t like anybody to be angry with me. 
I would rather have friends instead. If there’s 
any static or whatever that causes somebody 
to be mad at me about something or to think 
I’m at fault about something. I’ll get on my 
knees to apologise. I just believe that life is 
good like that. □ 


BB King photographed in Los Angeles performing on 
US television in the early Seventies 


Read more in our series of What I’ve 
Learned interviews at esquire.co.uk 
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In 2010, the BBC tried to close 6 Music. Five years, one backlash, 
two million listeners, numerous awards and countless high-profile 
DJs later, it’s the most successful digital-only radio station. This is 
the story of how a gang of evangelists reacted to and then defined 
how we consume music today, from cutting-edge to classic, Punjabi 
folk to Norwegian jazz. (And no, that’s not a euphemism) 





Radio 


Sunday 

It is Norwegian Constitution Day. Today, 100,000 children will 
parade through the streets of Oslo, waving flags and wearing home- 
made costumes. Across the world, immigrant communities will cele- 
brate by singing songs, cooking lutefisk and drinking. And in a boxy 
studio on the fourth floor of a building in Central London, one BBC 
DJ is encouraging the rest of us to join in, too. 

“Good morning, or should I ssLygratulerarmeddagen and hurra!” 
says Cerys Matthews, the Welsh presenter, singer and sometime pop 
star. “Everybody around the world of Norwegian descent will be par- 
tying hard. Waking up early, eating their goats’ cheese, playing their 
music and eating smoked salmon. So we should join them, too. More 
about the Constitution Day after this: the International Military 
Band playing Norway’s national anthem...” 

The show kicked off moments earlier with “Pop Looks Bach”, bet- 
ter known as the Ski Sunday theme. Later on there will be tracks from 
big-band jazz pioneer Fletcher Henderson, Sixties Moog synthesizer 
artist Sid Bass and Elvis Presley. And there will be live music in the 
studio from Flavia Coelho, a Brazilian singer now based in Paris 
whose breezy summer songbook combines elements of samba, bos- 
sa-nova and traditional South American melodies. 

“Taxi drivers are a great source for me,” Matthews tells Esquire 
of her quest to unearth music from as off the beaten track as possi- 
ble. “Congolese drivers: always ask them. When we were up at the 
6 Music Festival in Newcastle, I came back down with a guy who gave 
me three CDs full of hours and hours of Punjabi folk.” 

Broadcast not in some specialist graveyard slot but for three hours 
every Sunday morning, up against Weekend Wogan on Radio 2, Matt 


Edmondson on Radio 1 and someone called Andrea on Kiss, Mat- 
thews’ three-hour show on BBC 6 Music wears its “knitted quilt” of 
eclecticism with pride. It’s not just the music: today’s Norwegian 
theme is typical of Cerys on 6. Previous shows have featured a Profes- 
sor of Gothic Studies, a celebration of orchards hooked to National 
Apple Day and a special on Moby-Dick. Sometimes there are recipes 
and poems. And she loves trivia. (If her quest to stimulate the listener 
with yet another fancy-that fact can sometimes feel like she’s reading 
pages off Wikipedia, that’s because she is.) 

“Apparently three years ago, Norway went through a nationwide 
butter shortage,” says producer Jamie Stephens, googling away in the 
corner of the studio while a record plays. “And they were selling pack- 
ets of butter for fifty quid online...” 

“Lurpak,” someone wonders. “Is that Danish?” 

Matthews scans a page of tweets from listeners recommending 
Norwegian bands. 

“Kings Of Convenience!” she approves of the folk-pop duo, whose 
British crossover peaked in 2004 at the heady heights of Number 49 
on the album charts. “Way too obvious though, huh?” 

“Still resisting A-ha?” teases producer Adam Dineen. 

Instead, she closes the show with a track from the sixth album by 
Jaga Jazzist. 

“They’re an eight-piece experimental jazz band from Oslo...” she 
tells the listeners. 

Next week, there will be the octogenarian poet and transla- 
tor Michael Horowitz on as a special guest “talking about poetry 
reincarnation”. 

Cerys Matthews isn’t trying to have a hit show. But somehow 
she’s managed it. In 2013, she won the prestigious Sony Radio Acad- 
emy Award for broadcasting, alongside John Humphrys of Radio 4’s 
Today show, no less. And with 500,000 listeners she can now claim 
to have the most popular weekend show on digital radio. Of her pro- 
gramme’s appeal she likes to paraphrase her fellow countryman 
Dylan Thomas. “Out of chaos comes bliss,” she says. “That’s how 
I feel, anyway.” 

Right now, the rest of 6 Music might be feeling the same way. In 



Guy Garvey recording links for his Finest Hour show 


Home taping is saving music: Garvey’s 
recording set-up in his home 
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It’s the only station where 
you’llhear Aretha Franklin 
followed by The Wedding 
Present at 7:30am 

May, it became the first digital-only station to pass the 2m listener- 
ship mark, with figures from auditing body Rajar up seven percent: 
impressive enough for industry magazine Music Week to declare it 
“the only bright spot across BBC radio’s music stations”. Radio i went 
the other way, down almost lo per cent — most significantly jetti- 
soning im listeners from Nick Grimshaw’s flagship breakfast show. 
Urban station iXtra was down almost 25 per cent. 

It’s a victory made all the more sweet by the fact that 6 Music 
almost wasn’t here at all. In 2010, the BBC famously announced plans 
to shut it, citing cost-cutting and, more bizarrely now, its lack of dis- 
tinction from commercial radio. Musicians including David Bowie, 
Lily Allen and Damon Albarn joined the indignant backlash. Perhaps 
a little hysterically, the BBC was accused of “cultural vandalism”. 
Cerys Matthews suggested they should sell off EastEnders instead. 
In the end, the audience petitioned successfully to save it: fittingly for 
a digital station the campaign was mobilised by social media, #save- 
6music. It has since tripled in size, and now has more listeners than 
Radio 3. Labour MP Tom Watson recently said it should be given 
Radio 3’s FM licence, for that reason. 

The station has built its appeal on a zeitgeist-chiming blend of 
cutting-edge new music and archive rock, and a mix of familiar BBC 
names like Lauren Laverne and Mark Radcliffe alongside music 
stars-turned-presenters Jarvis Cocker, Huey Morgan and Iggy Pop. 
Elsewhere, there are former NME journalists, veteran specialist DJs 
like Don Letts and Gilles Peterson and a show presented by John 
Peel’s son, Tom Ravenscroft. A sense of musical authority pervades. 
Or, at least, musical experience: even breakfast presenter Shaun 


Keaveny once fronted a prog rock group, while his newsreader side- 
kick is Matt Everitt, the former drummer in Britpop band Menswear. 
The DJs largely choose the records they play (there is also a station 
playlist, though the DJs have input into this, too) and for better or 
worse it’s the only station where you’ll hear Aretha Franklin followed 
by The Wedding Present at 7:30 in the morning. 

“Pretty much every other radio station in the country has some 
sort of demographic, it has an age range to hit,” says Steve Lamacq, 
who hosts the weekday teatime show. “If you’re a commercial radio 
station, you want advertisers to know exactly who you’re targeting. 

We don’t have that. It’s, like. What sort of music do you like? And do 
you want to be in our gang?”’ 

“It was a station with no remit so it’s what the presenters and the 
listeners have made it,” says Guy Garvey, the Elbow singer and host 
of Guy Garvey's Finest Hour, the Sunday show he makes from his attic 
in north Manchester. “That’s why it’s so special.” 

Certainly the threat of closure turned out to be great publicity for 
a network then averaging 400,000 listeners, and arguably the best 
thing that’s happened to it — forever altering its DNA, and ultimately 
coming to define it. 

“It made explicit that relationship that all broadcasters have with 
their audience, which is: you wouldn’t be there without them,” Lau- 
ren Laverne says. “It made that very tangible and it gave us a remit 
to properly go for it. It created a change in the culture, really. It made 
people braver and prouder.” 

“What happened where the audience came to the rescue of the sta- 
tion is reflected every day on the network,” says Chris Hawkins, host 
of the weekday early breakfast show. “I don’t know any other station 
that’s so interactive, and where you find entire communities of audi- 
ences who congregate on Twitter.” 

The people who love 6 Music really love it. Two of Hawkins’ lis- 
teners are getting married this summer, after striking up a Twitter 
friendship over the records he was playing. He’ll be DJing at their 
wedding party. 

“I’ve never worked at a station where we’ve been that close to an 
audience,” Lamacq, a veteran of XFM, Radio 1, 2 and 5 Live, says. “It 
feels like we’re a football club that’s being run by a fans’ trust.” > 



Former Catatonia singer Cerys Matthews’ Sunday radio show is an 
eclectic mix of world music and poetry, among many other things 
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Monday 

Weekday breakfasts on 6 Music belong to Shaun Keaveny. It’s 
perhaps the one show on the schedule that defines itself by what it 
isn’t: namely, a traditional upbeat breakfast programme. 

“I remember somebody saying to me about lo years ago, ‘Don’t 
ever do a breakfast show, mate’,” Keaveny explains, slumped in his 
chair while The Cure’s “Close to Me” plays out to the nation. “Because 
it becomes your life, the show. Because of the early starts you don’t 
really get to have [any social life]. Unless you’re Grimmy [Radio Ts 
Nick Grimshaw], I suppose. Someone like that who’s still got some 
youth on their side, they do go out and get to have lots of different life 
experiences. It’s, like [Grimshaw’s voice], ‘Oh, I was in Marrakech at 
the weekend, it was absolutely amazing — this happened, and then 
I got kissed by a camel, it was really weird’. That doesn’t really hap- 
pen to me. I’ve got two kids.” 

An air of middle-aged resignation has become Keaveny’s calling 
card. Another morning, he opens the show with a loud sigh, and offers 
this: “It’s Monday and I couldn’t be happier about it... Just imagine 
you’re listening to [Radio 2 breakfast host] Chris Evans for a bit, just 
to pick yourselves up. ‘It’s Monday! Come on everybody! C-c-come on 
everybody! La-de-da-dah! La-de-da-dah! It’s great! I love life!”’ 

“For the first couple of years I was trying to do a conventional 
breakfast show,” he explains. “And me and the producer would say, 
‘We need to have a feature every 30 minutes’. ’Cos that’s what you do 
on breakfast shows: you have features and you have people calling in 
and you have wacky things happening. Then we slowly realised that 
they were the least funny bits. So we stripped out all the furniture. 
Which is great 90 per cent of the time, ’cos if you’re on form you can 
talk any old shit and the listeners will go there with you. And 10 per 
cent of the time it’s a bit difficult. The mic goes up and there’s a creak 
in the corner of the room and all eyes are on you and nothing’s com- 
ing out. There’s just a howling wind.” 

Which is exactly the kind of non-showbiz honesty his listeners 
tune in for, of course. 

“It’s a nice reciprocal relationship,” Keaveny says. “’Cos they’re 


having similar struggles and challenges themselves. So, it’s a support 
group more than anything, the breakfast show, for tired, disgruntled 
people of a certain age. And parents. And 15-year-olds who are sick of 
their parents moaning.” 

He considers this. 

“But, you know, they’re kind of prisoners, my listeners. It’s like 
Stockholm Syndrome: they’ve got nowhere else to go. Because if you 
like decent music at this time in the morning, unless you put your 
own records on, or Spotify, there aren’t places that are going to play 
A1 Barry & The Cimarons or “White Room” by Cream, or The Velvet 
Underground. You know? You’re not going to get it, are you?” 

After the show, Paul Weller turns up to pre-record an interview 
with Keaveny. Before they start, Keaveny asks about a gig he’s just 
done for Radio 2, at the BBC Radio Theatre. 

“It was good,” Weller says. “But someone said to me — this doesn’t 
sound right — there were 56,000 ticket applications.” 

He’s reliably informed it’s probably correct. (Pixies got more.) 

“56,000?” he blinks. “Why don’t they go and buy me fucking 
album? I didn’t think I had 56,000 fans...” 

“Here we go,” says Keaveny, kicking off the recording. “I’ve got 
a little introduction, as usual...” 

“Iggy Pop,” interrupts Weller. “He does a show now, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh yeah,” says Keaveny. 

“Does he come in here?” 

“^ggyyy Pahhp,” says Keaveny, in an approximation of the Detroit 
rocker’s drawl. “Down the line from Miami. He did come in here 
once, though...” 

Keaveny tells a story about overhearing Pop enthusing to his pro- 
ducer about the breakfast show and mentioning its host by name. 
“Yes! Namecheck! Legend!” Keaveny says. “It was very exciting.” 

But Weller’s not really listening. 

“You ever seen his missus?” he asks. 

“No... what... what’s the story there?” 

“No,” grins Weller. “She’s just... nice.” 

Keaveny asks Weller if he’s read Wonderland Avenue, the auto- 
biography by The Doors’ manager, Danny Sugerman. He relates 



Shaun Keaveny, 6 Music’s weekday 
breakfast show host 
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Sugerman’s first encounter with Iggy Pop: driving around a corner 
in Beverly Hills to find him smashing up a Cadillac with a golf club. 

“Fucking great,” says Keaveny. “You know, you can pretty much 
guarantee Marcus Mumford’s never done that.” 

“They’ve gone rock though, haven’t they?” says Weller, of Mum- 
ford & Sons’ new, less folk-oriented direction. 

“They’ve ‘gone rock’,” laughs Keaveny. 

“Got leather jackets on, the hair up...” says Weller. “‘Fuck the cider 
and banjos, let’s have it!”’ 

Keaveny finally reads out his Weller introduction (“Restless jour- 
neyman... 12 solo albums... non-laurel-resting”, and so on.) The inter- 
view is an amusing study in contrasts. Though both parties clearly 
know and like each other, Keaveny’s attempts at silliness are per- 
fectly matched by the famously no-nonsense Weller’s equally taciturn 
answers, with neither side acknowledging this is what’s happening. 

At one point, Keaveny asks Weller about the credits for a song on 
his new album. “It says there’s an egg whisk on there. Is that true or 
are you just winding me up?” 

They finish the interview by talking about kids. (Keaveny has 
two, Weller has seven.) Keaveny plays Weller the Peppa Pig theme. 
Weller says that his kids are more into superheroes. Batman and 
things like that. 

“You’ve moved on from that,” nods Keaveny. “But now, in a sense 
you never really move on from it, do you? Even when the kids aren’t 
there, there’s something comforting about Peppa Pig. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“I do,” says Weller. 

Interview done, Keaveny has to dash home. “I’m having blinds fit- 
ted at half-eleven,” he explains. 

When it arrived in 2002, 6 Music was the first national radio sta- 
tion to be launched by the BBC in 22 years. Before launch, it was 
known as Network Y and then The Ark — the idea being it would 
capitalise on the BBC’s music archive by playing session and album 
tracks. “We thought there was a gap for a radio service somewhere 
between where Radio 1 and Radio 2 was,” explains Jeff Smith, Head 
of Music at Radio 2 and 6 Music, a role that sees him have final say 


on which tracks are played across both stations. “We looked at all 
sorts of content and one of them was an album rock station. One of 
the key points of that was to really dig into the BBC archive. So we 
had two people spending nine hours a day going through the sessions 
we’d done at the BBC for the last 25-30 years. Despite all our think- 
ing about creating an album rock station with The Eagles tracks and 
Simon & Garfunkel, they found the archive was all Siouxsie & The 
Banshees and The Fall, because all the sessions were done by [John] 
Peel or [Radio Ts Nineties indie show, hosted by Steve Lamacq and Jo 
Whiley] The Evening Session. And in the time between then and now, 
because the archive was very alternative in nature, very British, we 
started to build around that.” 

Still, it wasn’t the strongest manifesto for a brand new radio station. 
Was it meant for people who’d outgrown Radio 1? Or for people who 
wanted a deeper music experience than they got on Radio 2? Or nei- 
ther? Tucked away on digital — at a time when far fewer people owned 
digital radios, or even understood what they did — 6 Music proved 
a hard sell. The initial DJ line-up included Phill Jupitus on break- 
fast, comedian Sean Hughes, Iron Maiden’s Bruce Dickinson, Suggs 
from Madness, Bob Harris and Liz Kershaw, plus names who are still 
with the station today including Chris Hawkins and Craig Charles. 
Then-controller Lesley Douglas spent the next few years chopping 
and changing daytime DJs and bringing in TV presenter George 
Lamb, then best-known for the reality show Celebrity Scissorhands, 
in an attempt to attract female listeners. Accused of sexism, Douglas 
conspired to make things worse for herself by claiming women would 
enjoy Lamb’s show because of his “less intellectual approach”. 

Eventually, 6 Music settled on a brand manifesto: celebrating 
music’s alternative spirit. Today it’s superimposed over posters of 
classic album covers by Nirvana and Blur in the office of Paul Rod- 
gers, 6 Music’s Head Of Programmes and the man responsible for 
commissioning its shows. Plenty of us fall for music in a big way 
as teenagers, only to find that life — partners, work, kids — start to 
devour the time we have to devote to it. We grow out of buying NME 
and going to gigs. We find other hobbies and distractions. We come to 
be defined by other things. 6 Music suggests that the same spirit can 
still be embraced, whatever our circumstances. > 


“You need 
6 Music, man. It’s 
the only place to 
hear something 
different and 
alternative” 

— PaulWeUer 



The author with breakfast show guest Paul Weller in the 6 Music studios 
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“I think there’s a curiosity about music outside the mainstream,” 
says Rodgers. “That if you start liking that sort of thing, then poten- 
tially, it might stay with you.” 

Mark Radcliffe is more emphatic. “Rock’n’roll was the first music 
for teenagers,” he says. “And we’re still in an age when people who 
were teenagers then are still around. So the idea was, when it was 
invented, pop music was for young people and then they would grow 
out of it and when you were in your mid-thirties you would start lis- 
tening to Mantovani and [long-running Radio 2 light-entertain- 
ment show] Sing Something Simple. But I don’t really understand 
this. If, your whole life, you’ve been driven by this adventurous spirit 
to find new things that you like, why would you at any point stop? 
If you’re really into food, why would you stop eating new things? If 
you’re really interested in travel, why would you stop unless you phys- 
ically couldn’t go on? And, of course, music is brilliant. So why would 
you lose that?” 

Another way of looking at it is that 6 Music has chimed with the 
times. Nowadays, of course, it is perfectly acceptable to go to gigs and 
festivals when you’re no longer living in a hall of residence. Youth 
culture is everyone’s culture. Plus, more people listen to more music 
in more ways than at any point since rock and pop were invented. 
First iTunes and then Spotify have made music more democratic, less 
tribal. 6 Music also lives where today’s audience is: digitally, on lap- 
tops and on mobile phones. Their latest audience figures show that 
27 per cent of listening was done online or via smartphone and tab- 
let apps, more than any other station and more than four times the 
industry average of 6.4 per cent. You might actually argue (people 
have) that in the age of Spotify and the internet, 6 Music isn’t spe- 
cialist enough: as Keaveny says, if we want to listen to A1 Barry & The 
Cimarons or “White Room” by Cream or The Velvet Underground, 
it’s easy to do that. But you could apply that argument to any music- 
based internet station. The counter-argument is that as technology 
expands, curation becomes more valuable not less. 

“You need 6 Music, man,” Paul Weller tells Esquire. “It’s the only 
place to hear something different and alternative. There’s so much 
stuff on the internet that you’ve got to be directed to something, hav- 
en’t you? Unless you’ve got shitloads of time to plough through it all.” 


One stroke of genius has been the hiring of rock stars with impec- 
cable credentials as DJs, something that’s become one of 6 Music’s 
USPs. Jarvis Cocker, Guy Garvey, and perhaps most impressively, 
Iggy Pop. Phil Selway, the drummer from Radiohead, has recently 
been sitting in for Garvey, playing a surprisingly straightforward 
selection of indie classics: The Smashing Pumpkins and PJ Har- 
vey. It’s something Paul Rodgers is keen to capitalise on. It’s an open 
secret that he’s asked David Bowie. 

“I think if we hadn’t asked David Bowie, you’d wonder why not,” 
he says. 

Are negotiations ongoing? 

“I think there is a perpetual desire to have some of those people 
who really mean something,” he sidesteps. “Naturally, we’d like Bjork 
to do something. And then you kind of set yourself something that is 
potentially impossible, of asking Tom Waits. Because that’s just an 
amazing thought. My guess is that he could be a decent raconteur, 
as well as playing some really good music. But you know, people like 
coming on here. Because we don’t really mess about.” 

Today, The Vaccines are in session on Lauren Laverne’s show. 
They have a new album out next week, one that sees them attempt to 
do what indie bands who achieve a certain longevity often try to do: 
broaden their sound. Out goes the unvarnished garage rock of albums 
one and two, in comes a more expansive, psychedelic sound overseen 
by The Flaming Lips and MGMT producer, Dave Fridmann. How- 
ever, the problems with a more expansive, psychedelic sound being 
performed by the same four people used to making unvarnished 
garage rock soon become apparent. They’re struggling to work out 
how to do it. While Lavern plays Iggy Pop’s “Raw Power” out on the 
airwaves. The Vaccines attempt to run through two new songs in 
the live studio next door. 

“How are the harmonies? Are they a bit out of tune? Maybe mix 
them down,” suggests guitarist Freddie Cowan. 

“I’m getting a shitload of buzz,” grumbles the drummer, 
Peter Robertson. 

“Are we confident that even if stuff isn’t working, we can now 
play?” says singer Justin Hayward-Young, finally. 



Paul Rodgers, Head of Programming at 6 Music 


The Vaccines rehearsing for a live 
session on Lauren Laverne’s show 
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6 Music lives where 
today’s audience is: 
digitally, on laptops and 
on mobile phones 

Laverne comes out and says hello. On air, The Vaccines suc- 
cessfully perform the two songs and are interviewed about the new 
record. Lavern asks about its title, English Graffiti. 

“I just had this phrase book with tons of phrases and lyrics, for 
a two to three-year period,” says Hayward-Young. “‘English graf- 
fiti’ was something I wrote down when were in Peru and, you know, 
English is the language of audiences across the world — or in most 
cases, anyway. And, to me, this sort of summed up the homogeni- 
sation of western culture, the spread of western pop culture around 
the world. And that aside, you know, living with technology I think 
embodies how connected we are on one hand but I think our gener- 
ation feel more disconnected than any generation before us. It’s that 
saying ‘Alone with friends’, ’cos everyone is banging their phones. 
I just think it’s funny that we can be so connected but it’s so difficult 
to find friendship and meaning and love, and I actually feel increas- 
ingly isolated. Even when I can text anyone or email anyone.” 

Lavern cuts to the news. Off air, she makes an understandable 
confession. 

“I thought it was a reference to American Graffiti,” she tells them. 

Two HOURS BEFORE he’s due on air, Steve Lamacq is preparing for 
his afternoon show in the pub. Pint of Strongbow in hand and sheets 
of A4 spread over the table, he’s trying to work out where to schedule 
his feature “The Heavy Metal World Cup”, in-between popping out- 
side for a “tab”. You’ll often find him in here. 

“I only got a mobile phone because they got sick of answering the 
phone for me in here,” he explains. “‘Steve? Are you in?”’ 


One criticism of 6 Music is that while it makes a big noise about 
promoting new and interesting music, its DJ roster resembles a Brit- 
pop pension plan. It’s a notion Lamacq doesn’t exactly dispel. “When 
I was on The Evening Session, we were the first people in the UK to 
play [Huey Morgan’s band] Fun Lovin’ Criminals. We did a gig with 
[Lauren Lavern’s] Kenickie. We took [Cerys Matthews’] Catatonia 
on tour after we played ‘Road Rage’ a lot. And I think I made [early 
single by Jarvis Cocker’s Pulp] ‘My Legendary Girlfriend’ Single Of 
The Week in the NME. So, it’s like having the old gang back together. 
What I’m hoping is, having done them a favour, it won’t be any of 
those four who take my job.” 

There’s little doubt 6 Music has an appeal to anyone who did the 
majority of their going out in the Nineties: you don’t have to listen for 
too long before The Strokes or The Chemical Brothers pop up. “Cer- 
tainly, we have a lot of people in their forties who are reconstructed 
rave-goers,” Lamacq says. “People who spent a lot of their teens and 
early twenties standing in fields around the M25. But then their music 
tastes have changed and they’re into folk or rock music or whatever. 

It doesn’t stop them liking what they liked as a kid. They’ve grown up 
with three or four different types of music.” 

Lamacq was an early supporter of Ride, the “shoegazing” band 
who came to prominence in the early Nineties. They’ve recently 
reformed and he immediately booked them in for a session. “I emailed 
[singer] Mark Gardener direct,” he says. But he baulks at the idea that 
the only people who might be interested are middle-aged. There’s 
a new generation of 6 Music listeners falling over themselves to expe- 
rience them, he says. 

“You go on message boards on Drowned In Sound and The Line 
Of Best Fit, and these are websites that are mainly for a younger audi- 
ence, and they cannot wait to see these bands,” he says. “Because 
they have been name-checked by bands they like, and they were the 
gods of a certain type of music. The same when [American rock trio] 
Sleater-Kinney got back together. Sleater-Kinney were never that big 
in the UK. It was only me and Peel that played them.” 

Any discussion of alternative music at the BBC is impossible with- 
out John Peel’s name coming up sooner or later. Some see 6 Music as 
part of his legacy. Indeed, Lamacq’s playlist policy directly adheres > 



Laverne joins The Vaccines for a live-to-air interview 
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to one of Peel’s principles. “You play a song you know people will 
like, a song you hope people will like and a song that nobody might 
like, and then you start again,” Lamacq grins. “And you hope people 
will stay with you.” 

“John Peel’s a godfather for this audience, really,” says Mary Anne 
Hobbs, host of two Weekend Breakfast shows and a weekly 6 Music 
Recommends show. “That sense of alternative spirit is riven all the 
way through 6 Music. You listen to his programmes and you wouldn’t 
necessarily expect to love every single tune, that wasn’t the point. The 
point was all of that music has great value.” 

On the other hand. Peel’s hardline indie image seems to be exactly 
the thing 6 Music is keen to avoid. 

“At the start, maybe there was concern that it was going to be too 
snobbish, too trainspottery, too much for the cool kids,” Lamacq says. 
“That if you didn’t know the name of The Smiths’ bootleg album you 
weren’t cool enough to be in our gang. Well, that’s not true now.” 

“That’s exactly what we wanted to guard against,” says Mark Rad- 
cliffe, of his weekday Radcliffe and Maconie Show. “We always talked 
about [Nick Hornby’s] High Fidelity, and the record shop, where 
you’re afraid to ask for a record because your lack of knowledge is 
used as a stick to beat you with. And we absolutely wanted to make 
this welcoming.” 

“We hate that concept of guilty pleasures,” adds Maconie. “That 
long shadow of somebody, usually a man, telling me whether I can 
like a record or not, whether it’s credible. I think that’s gone now. 
Completely. The mainstream moves all the time,” he suggests. “And 
I think 6 Music is more mainstream than people think.” 

Certainly it would be hard to imagine Peel having much truck 
with the ironic banter that’s stock-in-trade for some of 6 Music’s 
DJs: Shaun Keaveny’s countdown of the Top lo Calorific Carbohy- 
drate Comestibles, for example. Or asking listeners to get in touch if 
they’ve ever upset an actual apple cart. Or Radcliffe and Maconie’s 
shout-outs to comedy characters Corn Cob Keith, The Natterjacks 
and Johnny Town-Mouse Of The Town. But then that’s the point: 
6 Music isn’t meant to be an indie ghetto. It’s a far broader church. 
And anyway: you can always enjoy the music and ignore the banter. 

“I’d certainly have a lot of sympathy with that,” Radcliffe says. 


Thursday 

In contrast to 6 Music’s London HQ — where almost everything 
is broadcast from a single shabby studio — a significant chunk of the 
station’s output comes from MediaCityUK. The 200 -acre develop- 
ment on the banks of the Manchester Ship Canal in Salford opened 
in 2010 as part of the BBC’s decentralisation from London. It is now 
home to various BBC enterprises including Match of the Day, Drag- 
on's Den and Mastermind, as well as 6 Music shows including Rad- 
cliffe and Maconie, Mary Anne Hobbs and The Craig Charles Funk 
And Soul Show. Everything here feels very shiny and new. Though as 
Chris Hawkins points out, it does look a bit like Stansted Airport. “Of 
course it feels different up here,” he says. “Because it’s not London.” 

“When we were working in the north for Radio i and Radio 2 , 
we very much felt like an outpost, which we quite enjoyed, really,” 
says Radcliffe. “But there was always this sense that the big cheeses 
in London were letting you ‘have a go’, whereas now I think there’s 
a sense of ownership on the part of 6 Music. We’re the first station 
that’s been on that twin basis, and we do feel empowered by that.” 

What can they do on 6 Music that they couldn’t do on Radio 2 ? 

“Play good records,” says Radcliffe. “The thing is that the common 
consent among all of us that work on it is that 6 Music gives some- 
thing that we knew people wanted all along, really. People are always 
open to a much wider selection of music than people working on radio 
stations give them credit for. Everyone you know who likes music 
plays a whole range of things.” 

It seems as good an argument as any for keeping the BBC. As 
Cerys Matthews says: “See, there’s no home for a show like mine 
outside the BBC. Commercial pressure and advertisers giving 
pressures... you wouldn’t have a show like mine. America doesn’t 
have the BBC, and it is a messed-up society. They have no culture in 
their lives.” 

“What saved the station was the argument that the spirit of cura- 
tion that exists on 6 Music doesn’t exist at other radio stations that are 
competing for figures, and nothing else,” says Guy Garvey, who keeps 
a photo of the presenting team alongside photos of his family and 



DJ Steve Lamacq prepares his day’s 6 Music show in his office - the pub 


“And that was the new single from 
Fuzzy Felt Five...”: Lamacq on air 
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band at home. “I know that from very close and personal experience. 
Me, Jarvis, [presenter Marc] Riley and [presenter] Gideon [Coe], we 
had a conversation with the BBC Trust, and together with the amaz- 
ing listener response to the proposed closure, the meeting we had in 
that room was instrumental in getting the place saved. They listened 
to what we had to say. Because 6 Music is something that could only 
happen on a public-funded format. So, it’s something that only the 
BBC can offer in this country.” 

Conversely, Mark Radcliffe thinks a station like 6 Music could be 
funded commercially, if only someone was brave enough to give it a go. 

“Commercial radio has been a really big disaster for British radio,” 
he says. “In the Seventies, it did try to do all kinds of interesting 
things: documentaries and local stories and all kinds of stuff. Then 
it just became a watchword for the kind of music that would offend 
no one and please as many advertisers as possible. I think it’s a great 
shame commercial radio didn’t challenge the BBC. Because there’s 
a school of thought that says the people who listen to 6 Music may be 
exactly the people that advertisers would want to target.” 

Today on Radcliffe And Maconie they’re talking about hobbies. 
“I always found it vaguely disappointing, Subbuteo,” says Radcliffe. 
“It looks good...” 

“All my team purchases were based on the kit, rather than any 
quality of the team,” agrees Maconie. “So I had Alloa Athletic, who 
played in gold and black hoops. And the Peru team, who, if you recall, 
had a white shirt with a red slash across it. I didn’t have Real Madrid 
because they played in all white. That was boring.” 

They play Morrissey’s “We Hate It When Our Friends Become 
Successful”. Maconie, the more hyperactive of the hyperactive pair, 
half-dances around the studio, stopping at a piano set up in the cor- 
ner to bash out an approximation of the chorus. 

Producer Lizzie Hoskin mans a computer and fields listener sug- 
gestions for the next song in The Chain, a long-running item where 
tracks are linked by some connection to each other. 

Someone has suggested following Bush’s “Swallow” with Kate 
Bush’s 1982 track “The Dreaming”. 

“‘The Dreaming?”’ says Radcliffe. “Has it got Rolf Harris on it?” 


Hoskin checks. “Yeah, it will have...” she says. (Harris contributed 
didgeridoo.) “We’re not having that.” 

While another record plays, talk turns to domestic matters. 
Hoskin has been trying to get the musty smell out of her washing 
machine. Back on air, Maconie shares this news with the nation. 

“Update on the smell in Liz’s kitchen,” he says. “A 90-degree wash 
has cured the problem. All the wallpaper has peeled off Liza’s house, 
and all the furniture’s melted...” 

“I get a bit frightened with washes that hot,” admits Radcliffe. 

“Do you not like to go above the sort of 50 or 60 mark?” 
asks Maconie. 

“I rarely get up to that, if I’m honest,” he says. “I’m a kind of 
30-degree refresh-wash man.” 

“This is good, innit?” says Maconie. “If this was another kind of 
BBC show — ‘Oh, we go past 60, past 70...’ — you’d think we were 
talking about cars.” 

Where can 6 Music go next? Talk is of aiming for the next obvi- 
ous landmark: 2.5m listeners per week. That doesn’t seem particu- 
larly outrageous, as uptake of digital radios increases and people’s 
listening habits increasingly migrate online. Compared to its cousins. 
Radios 1 and 2 with 9.7m and 15.1m weekly listeners respectively, it 
remains a niche concern. You wonder if, like some of the indie bands 
it supports, 6 Music is even meant to get any bigger. 

“I think there’s still plenty of room for it to get bigger without sell- 
ing out to the mainstream,” Steve Lamacq says. “But 6 Music is not 
the sort of station you can push without dramatically altering its iden- 
tity. I think that’s what people have come to realise now. That it will 
grow at its own rate.” 

“I’m not so interested in quantity,” Lauren Laverne says. “It’s great 
that 6 has become more popular and I’d like that to continue. But it’s 
about maintaining quality and focus. I just want to keep playing 
really brilliant music to people.” 

“There are still loads of people who’ve never heard of it,” says 
Chris Hawkins. “And when you tell people there’s this place that plays 
Led Zeppelin and the Stones right up to brand new music they go, 
‘Really? What, that’s on now? And I can get that?”’ □ 


^^6 Music is not the 
sort of station you 
can push without 
dramatically 
altering its identity. 
It wiU grow at its 
own rate” 

— DJ Steve Lamacq 
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think I’m very handsome. It’s a problem 
because I’m too conceited. No one else looks 
like this. That’s what makes me so special” 


The only thing that’s exquisite about 
my taste is my fashion sense. Other than that 
Tm a piece of shit. 

I don’t get enough time to watch porn 
but I have orgies, like, every other night. It 
usually goes down with chicks in my room 
and once they’re done with me they want to 
go and get with some of my mates. Are they in 
my room, too? No. That would be strange. OK, 
I did say orgies. I should have said threesomes 
or foursomes but they do give my friends some 
so how do you include that? How do I manifest 
that into the combo? The most I’ve managed is 
five girls and me. A sixsome! 

EXPECT THE WORST but pray for the best. 

I SOLD DRUGS I’m NOT PROUD OF when I was 
15. As I got older, I was known for selling mar- 
ijuana. I don’t recommend heroin, crack, 
meth, Xanax, OxyContin or opium. Did I ever 
try crack? Hell no! Crack is like something out 
of The Lord of the Rings. Once you fuck with 
the Ring, it sticks with you. 

I don’t cry at films. Maybe The Lion King 
when I was a child. OK, 10 years ago I watched 
it again and I got a little teary-eyed. 

Sometimes you have your own truth, 
which might be different to how everyone 
else perceives things. For instance. I’m quite 
sure that it made a lot of sense to Kanye West 
to take that trophy from Taylor Swift [VMAs, 
2009]. Only to him. You can be your own worst 
enemy. I say what I feel. That’s going to come 
and bite me on the ass one day. 

Man made rules and laws. God made right 
and wrong. 

I WAS DATING A ROMANIAN GIRL and shc told 
me this wise tale. She said that back in the old 
days, when everybody was in Romania, this 
old woman — I think it was her grandmother 
or somebody — put gold inside her mouth. 
When they came to America that’s what she 
pawned to start her new life. That inspired me 
to go and get diamonds installed in my teeth. 
You can’t see it. They’re only in the back. If the 
world ends at least my mouth will be valuable. 


I THINK I’m very handsome. I do! It’s a prob- 
lem because I’m too conceited. We don’t need 
the whole world to be full of themselves but 
it works for me. No one else looks like this. 
That’s what makes me so special. 

When you play Monopoly, everybody 
wants to be the car, right? I prefer to be the 
shoe. I’m really not bad. You should chal- 
lenge me. Take me on. I’m abetter card player. 
There’s this one game I like called Crazy 
Eights. It’s similar to Lfno but more for adults. 

How FAMOUS AM I OUT OF 10? Maybe seven. 

Men, our worst thing is rejection. We 
don’t deal well with it. So, if you go up to a girl 
and you don’t care, you’ll get her. Just make 
her smile. If you put too much thought into it 
you’ll get nervous and mess up. I could go up to 
a chick that doesn’t know who I am and I could 
get her. Even if she’s, like, a classy accountant. 
I’m telling you. I’ve fucked plenty of account- 
ants. My fantasy is to fuck a stewardess while 
on the plane. Never did it. A friend of mine got 
a blow job from a girl one time back in coach. 
She wasn’t a stewardess, unfortunately. 

Happiness comes and goes. Happy today. 
Satisfied tomorrow. Pleased the next day. 
Upset after that. It happens. 

I don’t eat meat. At all. Four years now. No 
chicken, no pork, no beef, no turkey. Fish, yes. 
I’m a pescatarian. One day, I was going to an 
interview and people were giving away live 
chickens. It was the worst smell ever. I just 
don’t want to eat something that smells like 
that when it’s alive. That was disgusting. 

Charlize Theron is one of the most beauti- 
ful women I’ve ever seen. Sean Penn is a lucky 
bastard. I loved him in Bad Boys (1983). 

Where I come from, they try to make you 
think that you need a college education to 
accomplish anything. I don’t believe that. 

I’d like to see me as the next Bond. We 
need a black James Bond. I’d get the job done 
and I’ll look better than any other Bond that 
has ever lived. All I need is a six-pack. 


I GREW UP IN Harlem, New York City. My dad 
had jobs but mostly sold drugs. No one in my 
family was ever successful. My parents raised 
me with a lot of manners and taught me to be 
fair. My older brother Ricky was into gangs. He 
was a Blood. That’s not my thing. He was in jail 
a lot. He was a good kid but he made a lot of poor 
decisions. I still love him, though. He taught me 
how to be a man and fight for what’s mine. He’s 
not here with us any more. He got shot. 

RAPPERS ARE SUPPOSED TO HAVE TWO EAR- 
RINGS. I only have one. I’m not big on jewellery. 

I MASTURBATE whenever I get the chance. 
Every man should. Even if you’re married. 
Every woman, too. It’s all about knowing your- 
self. That’s a healthy thing. 

Emotional people are unbearable. 
They’re not rational. You can be intoxicated 
with emotions. Imagine you catch your wife 
in bed with another man. Emotionally, you’re 
a wreck. That might cause you to do something 
you later regret. I don’t like being emotional. 

I AM IN TOUCH WITH MY FEMININE SIDE. 

I have manicures, pedicures and love The Devil 
Wears Prada. I prefer that over Sex and the City, 
though there are some sexy chicks in that show. 

I HAD TO GET STITCHES IN MY CHEEK when I 
was 15. I’d been in a group fight. This kid pulled 
out a gun and was hitting people with the butt 
of it. My worst injury was falling off my bike 
when I was eight. I chipped a tooth. 

I’ve got my eye on a few actresses and 
singers and supermodels. I might embarrass 
them if I say who. I love women. I can just never 
get enough. I need help. 

Why don’t I do more exercise? I’m too 
busy. Orgies — that’s my exercise. Q 

A$AP Rocky's latest album ALLA (At Long 
Last A$AP) is out now 


A$AP Rocky, photographed in London, April 2015 


Read more in our series of What I’ve 
Learned interviews at esquire.co.uk 
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Please, no, not the violas! 


Remember when hit movies came with 
unforgettable scores? David Thomson looks 
back on the glory days of the music in the dark: 
how it was made and how it was murdered 
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Only a few months ago, Alexandre 
Desplat’s music for The Grand Budapest 
Hotel won the Oscar for best musical score 
for a movie released in 2014. 1 bet that score 
is witty and amusing; it was Desplat’s eighth 
Academy nomination for film music. He is 
one of the most esteemed and sought-af- 
ter composers in the business. But I cannot 
remember this score. 

On the other hand, just days ago, I heard 
music from another room in our apartment. 
I knew what my wife was doing, just from 
that snatch of Franz Waxman’s score (it won 
the music Oscar for 1951). She was watch- 
ing A Place in the Sun, with Montgomery 
Clift and Elizabeth Taylor, and the key musi- 
cal theme of that picture has always been 
my ideal soundtrack for loss and regret. Its 
fusion of hope and forlornness is as impor- 
tant as the desperate faces of the two stars. 
It seems like music playing behind their eyes. 

Has something happened to movie 
music? Put it another way, can you recall 
melodies from these films: Gravity (I know, 
you can see the look of it, but the music?). Life 
of Pi, The Artist, The Social Network (yes, I do 
hear fragments of that). Up, Slumdog Million- 
aire, Atonement, Babel, Brokeback Mountain, 
Finding Neverland? That’s going back over 
10 years of Oscar-winning pictures for best 
music. Of course, there are excellent films in 
that list, though I did have to pause to recol- 
lect Atonement. And I don’t want to pick on 
modern composers, so let me say that Alex- 
andre Desplat wrote one of the great scores 
of this century for Jonathan Glazer’s Birth 
(2004), which wasn’t even nominated. 

Birth, however, is instructive. Do you 
remember that scene where Nicole Kidman’s 
character goes to the opera? She arrives late 
and takes her seat. The camera then moves 
in on a big close-up. Kidman does not exactly 
act, so much as submit to the camera and let 
the Wagner being played soak into her gaze. 
She is shocked already because a strange 
boy has told her he is her late husband, Sean, 
come back to claim her. She seemed to laugh 
this off as foolishness, but in the close-up and 
the music we begin to realise the idea haunts 
her and could make her mad. The long-held 
shot shows us how music matters in this film 
as the source of feeling. And so the Desplat 
score comes to be uncommonly important 
in the film as a whole. In 2004, this shot at 

Wes Anderson with Alexandre 
Desplat (far right), who’s holding 
the Oscar he won for his score for 
The Grand Budapest Hotel, 2015 


the opera disturbed some people; it lasted 
so long, and required viewers to go deeper 
than they were accustomed to. It said, watch, 
wait and listen: feel your way into the soul 
of this woman. But that was harking back 
to a kind of movie where a close-up and the 
score could make for the special alchemy 
called melodrama. And perhaps we are dis- 
concerted by melodrama in 2015, with its 
intense sincerity — call it passion — not just 
for its characters but for the whole matter of 
movie married to music, and the possibility 
of soul being uncovered. 

So “melodrama” is often a despised word 
now. It signifies something over the top, 
old-fashioned, with overdone, hammy act- 
ing. That’s a mode we feel we’ve outgrown; 
it’s out of step with our cool, ironic attitudes 
to earnestness in screen characters, faith in 
love stories, and even the habit of going to 
movies to be moved. But bear in mind that 
melodrama covers opera, ballet, the musical, 
as well as movies for which we were inno- 
cent and happy with stories that soared and 
crashed on their plot lines and the way music 
gave them wings. Study music and you can 
see the history of the movies. 

It’s commonplace now to say there was 


always music at the movies, and sound on 
top of silence. Audiences talked to a film, 
they cried out in fear or fun. They stamped 
their feet when horses galloped and made 
smooching sounds when lovers kissed. There 
was music, too, ranging from a full orchestra 
playing a commissioned score to a lone piano 
player improvising chase themes, romance 
music, or unresolved chords for danger, to 
suit the action in a film he had never seen 
before. There was charm in that, as well as 
utility. While shooting silent pictures, there 
might be a violinist just out of camera-view 
playing those tunes of romance to inspire 
a proper mood in actors. 

Today, in the welcome revival of silent 
films, we get bold musical groups with new 
scores for old movies. One of my best eve- 
nings recently was listening to (and watch- 
ing) the Alloy Orchestra accompany the 
latest version of Fritz Lang’s Metropolis 
(1927), with new footage found in an archive 
in Buenos Aires. 

I stress watching that performed music 
because it signals the theatricality of live 
music. We watch the movie, of course, but 
we’re also drawn to the dedicated and furi- 
ous work of players at the foot of the screen. 
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Max Steiner (circa 1945): he 
wrote a host of acclaimed film 
scores, including Gone With 
the Wind and Casablanca 

That’s a clue to the magic of music on a movie 
soundtrack. For it is a miracle, and an escape 
into fantasy, if the music is simply there, in 
the air, as opposed to the result of strenu- 
ous friction and percussion in the accom- 
panying group. Sound brought two crucial 
innovations. It swept the movies towards 
naturalism and the illusion of being life-like 
once you could hear people talk, and — as 
sound became more sophisticated — listen 
to their sighs, their groans and their kisses. 
At the same time, there was this momen- 
tous shift towards dream or impossibility, for 
magic music, without labour or anything you 
could see, filled the theatre (and our minds). 
This music was unreal, magical and mel- 
odramatic. So, the unattainable but sub- 
lime remoteness of movies was emphasized. 
This helped us believe we might hear tender 
music in our own mundane lives. Why not? 
So many people now walk the city streets 
with earbuds enclosing them in Mahler or 
Marvin Gaye, while others just imagine it. 

Piano players for silent movies had gen- 
erally imitated or underlined the action on 
screen, but that could be limiting and monot- 
onous. Unseen music (with as much orches- 
tration and as many players as you wanted) 
tended more towards mood or atmosphere. 
It quickly established itself as “movie music”, 
an enriching background that went with 
the stealth and protection of the dark. So, 
if you’re doing a radio show on the mov- 
ies and you want to evoke the Thirties, just 
play a bit of Max Steiner’s music for Gone 
With the Wind (1939). That grand and stir- 
ring sound has become an identifying sign of 
The Golden Age of Movies, as valid a cliche 
as a shot of the Eiffel Tower telling us exactly 
where we are. 

It took a few years for sound recording to 
improve, and for film-makers to grasp the 
new possibilities of music. But by the late 
Thirties, movie music was in bloom: the exu- 
berant, playful panache of Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s score for The Adventures of Robin 
Hood (1938); the resonance of The Wizard of 
Oz (1939), which included songs and an over- 
all score by Herbert Stothart; Gone With the 
Wind; music for Of Mice and Men (1939), writ- 
ten by Aaron Copland (one of the rare occa- 
sions when a classical composer worked for 
Hollywood). At the 1942 awards, one man — 
Bernard Herrmann — was nominated twice 
for music in the 1941 films Citizen Kane and 
All That Money Can Buy. The latter won, 
which defies belief now, but Kane was not 
favoured by the Academy, even if its range of 
music seems ground-breaking, with most of it 


Has something happened to 
movie music? Con you recall 
melodies from Gravity, Life 
of Pi, The Artist, The Social 
Network, Up, Slumdog 
Millionaire, Atonement, 
Babel, Brokebock Mountain 
or Finding Neverlond? 


marking the outbursts of Kane’s character. 

Two years later. Max Steiner won again for 
his Casablanca score. That all-time hit takes 
us deeper into music, for the Steiner score 
is moody, romantic, with a suggestion of 
Morocco, but the film is likely better known 
for its songs. Those include “La Marseillaise”, 
“Knock on Wood”, and a little thing called 
“As Time Goes By”, written by Herman Hup- 
feld 12 years before the movie, and forgotten. 
Now it is the thing remembered above all, 
and it’s characteristic of many movie songs 
in its feeling for passing time: “You must 
remember this...” was a lyric that spoke to 
wartime memories of home and happiness. 

I don’t mean simply songs within a musi- 
cal (though there were plenty of those), but 
songs with as much dramatic or melodra- 
matic point as “As Time Goes By”. Run 
through best-song winners in the Thirties 


and early Forties, and these are tunes you 
still know, though you weren’t alive at the 
time. These are part of the American song- 
book: “Lullaby of Broadway” (1935); “The 
Way You Look Tonight” (1936), sung by Fred 
Astaire to Ginger Rogers; “Thanks for the 
Memories” (1938), the song that made Bob 
Hope; “Over the Rainbow” (1939), which may 
be one of the most poignant songs in all mov- 
ies; “When You Wish Upon a Star” (1940), 
from Pinocchio; “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
(1941), at a time when we couldn’t see Paris, 
thus the song was tinged with sadness. 

You may feel that some of those songs 
are hokey and sentimental, though many 
are still moved by “Over the Rainbow” and 
“As Time Goes By”. But those melodies were 
brands for their films, on recordings, yes, but 
just as much through sheet music and radio 
play. As you may have noticed, the recent 
contenders for best song are not of the same 
quality, and in part that’s because songwrit- 
ers and audiences no longer feel as commit- 
ted to the romanticism of songs, or the claims 
for the great love they aspire to. In time, the 
depth of feeling in songs gave way to some- 
thing closer to the urgency of rock, just as 
frustrated romance turned into available sex. 

Here’s an interesting test case. If I told 
you that in 1955 a movie was made in which 
most of the characters were high school kids 
in Los Angeles, a film about teen troubles, 
with James Dean, Sal Mineo and Natalie 
Wood, you’d likely guess it had a rock score. 
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Bernard Herrmann’s score for 
the shower scene in Psycho 
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After all, Elvis Presley began recording in 
1954, and “Heartbreak Hotel” was released 
in 1956, while Bill Haley’s “Rock Around the 
Clock” was released in 1955, just months after 
it had been used in the film Blackboard Jun- 
gle. But in fact, Rebel Without a Cause (that’s 
the Dean film) had a lush score, full of yearn- 
ing, written by Leonard Rosenman, a young 
composer who had just scored Dean’s first 
feature film. East of Eden. Neither of those 
scores was even nominated, but today they 
seem classic movie music and better induce- 
ments to love than “Love is a Many-Splen- 
dored Thing”, which sounds camp, or 
“Around the World in Eighty Days”, which 
seems daft. 

By then we were in the age of big movie 
adaptations of stage successes like Carou- 
sel (1956), The King and I (1956), Oklahoma! 
(1955), all the way to The Sound of Music (1965). 


Psycho has perhaps the best 
score for a horror film, and it 
identifies both dark humour 
and terrible dangers. But 
Vertigo is best of all. That 
score is so admired that it 
is played by symphony 
orchestras in concert halls 


Soundtrack albums from those films sold 
very well, along with records of the scores to 
dramatic films like Duke Ellington’s music 
for Anatomy of a Murder (1959), and the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet’s accompaniment to Roger 
Vadim’s When the Devil Drives (1957). There 


were rock’n’roll films, too, like The Girl Can't 
Help It (1956) — a dismal exploitation pic- 
ture to go with Rock Around the Clock (1956) 
— and Elvis’s start as a film star (which rarely 
dared capture the suggestiveness of his live 
act). This movement reached its peak in two 
films, made in England by director Richard 
Lester: A Hard Day's Night (1964) and Help! 
(1965). There were Beatles songs that nod- 
ded at romance (“She Loves You”), but they 
were overlaid with sexual satisfaction and 
The Beatles’ contempt for archaic romantic 
notions. These were lads on the make, thank 
you very much, with absolutely nothing to be 
wistful about. 

But the mid and late Fifties also saw the 
heyday of a genius. Bernard Herrmann had 
never forsaken Hollywood, though he was 
rather prouder of his own orchestral compo- 
sitions. He had done beautiful work on films 
like Portrait of Jennie (1948) and On Danger- 
ous Ground (1951). But just as he had enjoyed 
a brilliant collaboration with Orson Welles, 
so in the Fifties he teamed up with Alfred 
Hitchcock in a remarkable run of pictures: 
The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956), Ver- 
tigo (1958), North by Northwest (1959), Psycho 
(i960). The Birds (1963) and Mamie (1964). 
All those films deserve to be heard. The thrill 
of the chase is like gasoline on fire in North 
by Northwest; Psycho has perhaps the best 
score ever for a horror film, and it identifies 
both the dark humour and the terrible dan- 
gers in that film. But Vertigo is the best of 
all. This is a film founded on the past and an 
attempt to remake it, and it traces the tragic 
path of two misbegotten love affairs, while 
aching with thwarted desire. That score is 
now so famous, and Vertigo is so admired 
(though it flopped when it came out), that it 
is sometimes played by symphony orchestras 
in concert halls. 

Maurice Jarre was less of a genius, but 
on three films for David Lean — Lawrence 
of Arabia (1962), Doctor Zhivago (1965) and 
Ryan's Daughter (1970) — he was one of the 
key sounds of the Sixties at the movies, and 
distinctly at odds with the astounding pop 
music of that same age. Jarre wrote old-fash- 
ioned music for movies all set before 1920. It 
was also background for grandiose nights 
at the cinema, with music for an overture 
and an intermission. I think the three films 
he did with Lean steadily diminish in artis- 
tic success and musical value. But for Law- 
rence, he found the film’s love story — the 
emotion Lawrence felt for the desert — and 
Jarre’s sweeping, slow phrases did match 
the roll of endless dunes. On Doctor Zhivago, 
with a supposedly great love affair, and 
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a panorama of revolutionary Russia and des- 
olate scenes of winter, Jarre faltered. Omar 
Sharif and Julie Christie don’t have enough 
chemistry as the lovers and Lean seems shy 
with their scenes. So Jarre has a motif that 
keeps coming back, mixed in with a balalaika 
(a crucial plot point) and an overall wish for 
“epic music” that never quite takes flight. 
Ryan's Daughter is simply a poor film, with 
airy but empty music. It failed because such 
love stories were going out of style. 

But the last wave of successful movie 
mood music came in the Seventies, a time of 
career breakthroughs and a new sense 
of darkness as a fitting subject matter. No 
director was more open to musical exper- 
iment than Robert Altman: on The Long 
Goodbye (1973), he took the theme from the 
song (written by Johnny Mercer and John 
Williams) and toured it through many var- 
iations (including a doorbell); for McCabe 
& Mrs Miller (1971), he commissioned Leon- 
ard Cohen to write a sequence of songs that 


meander through the film in a half-drugged 
state; and then for Nashville (1975), he asked 
many of his actors to write and sing songs 
for a movie set in the country music citadel. 
That’s how Keith Carradine won an Oscar for 
his song “I’m Easy”. 

Michael Small had an ear for sinis- 
ter melodic lines on Klute (1971) and Night 
Moves (1975). On The Godfather (1972), Nino 
Rota wrote music that is as familiar as the 
score to Gone With the Wind. Hear a few 
notes and we know what it is. For Taxi Driver 
(1976), a film of paranoia and violence, there 
is an elegy to a ruined city and its lost lives: 
this was the last work by Bernard Herrmann, 
and the film is dedicated to him. 

Then there was Jaws (1975), the sig- 
nificant introduction to composer John 
Williams, with his pounding warning 
chords to tell us the killer shark was coming. 
Williams went on to an illustrious career, 
and his music is both recognisable and apt, 
even if I’d rather hear the lament in the Taxi 


Driver score any day, than the triumphalism 
of the Star Wars films. 

There’s another maestro to mention: 
Michel Legrand, a fine jazz pianist and the 
composer of over 200 film scores. Of course, 
he did a lot of films not worthy of him. But in 
France in the early Sixties, he wrote the music 
for Jean-Luc Godard’s Vivre Sa Vie (1962), 
and made a vital partnership with director 
Jacques Demy that led to Lola (1961), Bay of 
Angels (1963) and the masterpiece of song as 
narrative. The Umbrellas of Cherbourg (1964). 
With that success he came to America and 
soon won another reputation on The Thomas 
Crown Affair (1968), The Go-Between (1971), 
The Three Musketeers (1973), The Other Side 
of Midnight (1977), Atlantic City (1980) and 
Yentl (1983) for which he wrote the melodies 
for Alan and Marilyn Bergman’s lyrics which 
Barbra Streisand sang. 

Those Yentl songs, sung by a woman to 
herself and her fates, may be the last great 
love music written for the movies. But that’s 
a period picture in which the rules of old 
censorship exclude open sexuality. That 
may be decisive, for movie music excelled 
when desire was inhibited by censor- 
ship. Then a time came (long awaited and 
deserved) when movies welcomed nudity 
and sexual action. Nothing ever stops pro- 
gress, or leaves that progressiveness with- 
out a question mark. But the liberties of 
the late Sixties and early Seventies made it 
harder to believe in the necessity of love sto- 
ries linked to unfulfilled longing. A lot of us 
now see movies not in the big dark, but on 
hand-held screens, where “overwhelming” 
music can seem old fashioned. 

But Yentl came out over 30 years ago, 
and I’m not sure movie music has found 
a new place for itself. There is some inter- 
esting music to be sure: the work Radio- 
head’s Jonny Greenwood has done for Paul 
Thomas Anderson’s There Will Be Blood 
(2007) and The Master (2012); several scores 
by Philip Glass such as Mishima: a Life in 
Four Chapters (1985), The Hours (2002) and 
Leviathan (2014); the jukebox effect on Mar- 
tin Scorsese’s Goodfellas (1990) and Casino 
(1995) — and Birth. But those scores are 
rarely romantic. That character for music in 
the dark has faded away. Still, there are kids 
and film students experimenting with put- 
ting “wrong” music on an existing movie 
and discovering that it could be “right”. Keep 
an open ear and let the mind draw its own 
conclusions. Try playing Louis Armstrong 
and his Hot Seven (circa 1927) over 12 Years 
a Slave (2013)! Something new happens. E3 

Alfred Hitchcock (far left) 
discovers composer Bernard 
Herrmann taking a quick nap 
on the set of Psycho 
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The bomber 


Navy wool bomber jacket, £1,360, by Prada 
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The pleated trousers 

Grey wool pleated trousers, £645, by Giorgio Armani 
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The CKunky boots 


Brown leather Chelsea boots, £l,06&i^f rmenegildo Zegna Couture 


August SO 1 5 



The teirtmod ovorcQQt 


Black cashmere/wool double-breasted coat, £3,200, by Dolce 5 Gabbana 
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Fashion 



Look 01 


Khaki waxed cotton jacket, £145, 
by Penfield 


Navy/green cotton-mix knitted shirt, 
£30, by Next 


Indigo denim jeans, £35, by Next 


Green/black polyester rucksack, 
£60, by Penfield 


Green/tan suede trainers, £270, 
by Paul & Shark at Harrods 


Stainless steel Kinetic watch with 
black ion-coated dial, £260, by Seiko 


Edited by Stephanie Crain 


Directory 

Lightweight layering is the way to go in 
warmer weather. Add jeans, trainers 
and a rucksack and you’re festival-ready 
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Look 02 


Navy woo I- mix jacket, £540, 
by Paul & Shark at Harrods 


Cream cotton/silk printed shirt, £80, 
by All Saints 


White cotton T-shirt, £15, by 
David Gandy for Autograph 
at Marks & Spencer 


Grey washed denim jeans, £95, 
by Pretty Green 


Brown contrast woven leather 
belt, £30, by Collezione at 
Marks &Spencer 


White leather trainers, £85, by 
Autograph at Marks & Spencer 


Stainless steel watch on blue leather 
strap, £180, by Thomas Sabo 
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Lifestyle Essentials 



The mophie 
juice pack 


With its high-impact protection yet 
compact design, the mophie juice 
pack delivers more than loo per cent 
(air) or 120 per cent (plus) extra 
battery with the flip of a switch. 

Made for iPhone 6, this is the ideal 
case to keep you charged through the 
day and well into the night. You’ll 
never need to take off the case, 
because it enables pass-through 
charge and sync while connected to 
a computer. Made for the iPhone 6 
Plus, this is mophie’s thinnest juice 
pack yet, but don’t let the design fool 
you. It will deliver you up to 14.5 
hours talk time and 7.5 hours 
additional web browsing. Available 
in black, white and gold and fully 
Apple-certified, starting at £90. 


Available at Self ridges or for more info visit 
uk.mophie.com 



See the truth 


CW Dixey & Son of London has been 
creating elegant eyewear for a 
discerning, sophisticated clientele 
since 1777. Choose CW Dixey & Son 
frames and you join an elite group of 
iconic clients including Sir Winston 
Churchill, Napoleon and Emperor 
Qianlong of China. 

It’s quite a story. Be part of our next 
chapter. 


Visit cwdixeyandson.com or call 
+441932 867467 



Hilditch & Key 


Established in 1899, Hilditch & Key are 
one of the few remaining original 
Jermyn Street shirtmakers, using only 
finest quality fabrics and exquisite 
manufacturing techniques. 

For the full collection, go to hilditchandkey. 
com or visit their experienced and dedicated 
professionals at 73 Jermyn Street, London 
SW1Y. Tel: +44 20 7930 5336 



Galet Resort collection 


Handmade in France, these 100 per 
cent canvas, machine-washable loafers 
by Galet are perfect for this summer. 
Featuring anti-slip stitched rubber 
soles, they offer supreme comfort, 
flexibility and durability. 

Galet is a French luxury brand that 
specialises in casual men’s loafers 
known for their iconic motifs. The shoes 
are handmade in an atelier outside Paris 
using traditional techniques passed 
down for generations. 


www.galet.com 
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The Weekender 


The comfortable and casual 
Weekender is an easy-to-wear men’s 
sweater, knitted in beautifully soft loo 
per cent indigo denim cotton and on 
promotion at £69.99. With set-in 
sleeves, softly rolled cuffs and hem, 
and with the collar enhanced by a rib 
then gently rolled finish. 

An all-year-round wardrobe 
essential, for relaxed and lazy 
weekends, the versatile Weekender 
looks great teamed with jeans, chinos 
or shorts. Weekender — why not wear it 
every weekend? 


Available from our online store: 

originalblues.uk 

Tel: 020 8813 7766 



Free spicy beef protein pizza — worth £6.95! 

Like pizza? Staying in shape? You must try this! 

Muscle Food has created the first-ever high-protein, low-carb, low-fat pizza. Each 
slice contains 66g of protein with only 4g of carbs and 3g of fat. 

Muscle Food delivers lean meats, fresh fish, GMO-free vegetables and more to your 
door, making keeping fit easy. 


To claim your free 10-inch spicy beef protein pizza, visit: musclefood.com/ESQSPICY 




M-IHI 

TEA 


iiinini(.yoartea.coni 


Man Tea — because real men drink tea 


Our ambassador. Dr Nat Kringoudis explains: “Man Tea is full of ingredients with high 
antioxidant properties that can assist in cleaning up the digestive system. Our blend is 
very clever indeed. By benefiting your gut, your body is more readily able to convert 
energy, which in turn can boost your ability to train. Recovery is faster so you can train 
harder and it’s all achieved without nasty ingredients. Your muscles, energy and 
overall health can benefit.” 



Suffering hayfever? 


Stop pollen before it gets in! HayMax™ 
organic pollen barrier balms have been 
proven to trap more than one-third of 
pollen before it can affect you. Apply to 
the rim of the nostrils for prevention, 
not cure. Non-drowsy, drug-free and 
easy to use. Available at Boots, Holland 
& Barrett, Waitrose, Morrisons, Booths 
and independent pharmacies and 
health stores. 


£30, yourtea.com 


haymax.biz, Tel: 01525 406600 
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Subscribe today 

Every month Every story Every device 


PRINT + DIGITAL 


3 FOR £5* 

SAVE 81 PER CENT 

Esquire magazine delivered monthly 
in print and to your iPad and iPhone, 
plus one issue of The Big Black Book 
for iPad and iPhone. 
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BEST 

DEAL 
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New look. 
New Motions. 
New writers* 
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3 FOR £3* 

SAVE 76 PER CENT 

Esquire magazine delivered monthly in 
print with a special subscribers’ cover. 
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DIGITAL 

3 FOR £3* 

SAVE 66 PER CENT 

Esquire magazine plus two issues of 
The Big Black Book on your iPad and iPhone. 



To subscribe, visit: esquire.co.uk/aug15 

or call 0844 848 1601 and quote offer code 1EQ10569 today 


Terms and Conditions: Offer valid for UK subscriptions by Direct Debit only. *After the first three issues, your subscription will continue at the rate of whichever package you chose. Print only subscriptions will 
continue at £14.95 every six issues by Direct Debit. Digital only subscriptions will continue at £14.95 every six issues by Direct Debit. Print + Digital bundle subscription will continue at £19.95 every six issues by 
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Object of Desire 



N° 50 Tag Heuer Carrera Calibre 7 Glassbox 


£ 6,400 Edouard Heuer opened his first workshop in Saint-Imier, a remote mountain village in northern 

tagheuer.com Switzerland, in i860, and the company has been challenging the rules of traditional Swiss horology 

ever since. Perhaps most notably, Heuer invented the oscillating pinion, a vital part (made up of two 
pinions and a moving rod replacing the two large wheels traditionally found in chronographs) still 
used by master watchmakers today. First unveiled at Baselworld earlier this year, the limited-edition 
Carrera Calibre 7 — available in September — is about as simple as a watch can get, but therein lies the 
beauty. The slim 39mm case, formed from solid yellow gold, houses the “glassbox” sapphire crystal 
face, which in turn protects the silver opaline dial beneath. Finished with yellow gold indices, hands, 
and an alligator leather strap, it’s a refined exercise in understated luxury. 
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James Anderson 

England's No.1 
wicket taker 
of all time* 


Wellman^ has helped my 
energy release, stamina and 
focus during long matches. 
Since using this supplement 
I feel fantastic thanks 
to Vitabiotics!” / 


Wellman® is an advanced range 
of nutritional products, tailored to 
the specific requirements of men. 

It has helped world renowned 
Test Bowler James Anderson 

so whether you are playing or not, 
why not see what it can do for you? 
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health & vitality 


health & vitality 

in your SOs, 60s & beyond 


health & vitality 


physical exmcha 


reduction of 
tiredness & fatigue 


energy release 
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under eye face scrub 
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anti-ageing 
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VITABIOTICS 

SCIENCE OF HEALTHY LIVING -ST 

From Boots, Superdrug, supermarkets, Holland & Barrett & pharmacies 

*England's all time highest international wicket-taker, 384 test wickets correct at 1 7 Apr 201 5. Source: www.jamesandersonOl S.com 

**UK's Nol men's supplement brand. Source: Nielsen GB ScanTrack Total Coverage Value Sales 52 w/e 25th April 201 5. tAvailable from larger Boots stores, subject to availability. 







You never actually own 
a Patek Philippe. 

You merely look after it for 
the next generation. 


Chronograph Ref. 5170G 

Tel: +44 (0) 1753 891348 
patek.com 


